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HAVE AN OBJECT. 
Ont 

I 'wave an object in the remarks I have just 
made? Uertainly, sir, I have an object. It 
would have been much better for me if I had 
had an object at-an earlier period of my exist- 
ence. The not having one came near ruining 
me, as it has hundreds before. Hear my story 
and judge for yourself, : 

My only sister, with a brother and myself, 
dwelt with our parents in the family mansion, 
which had sheltered at least three successive 
generations, and was still regarded by several 
of the ancient members of our family as a sure 
retreat, when jaded and worn with the 
frivolity of the world, or the close 
quarters of a fashionable watering 
place. 

Among those who favoured us was 
my father’s eldest sister—my father 
was the youngest of his family. This 
lady had been lett a widow by her 
husband at the age of fifty, and was 
the sole possessor of a comfortable 
fortune, a set of diamonds, and two 
very small dogs. 

So much for our aunt and her pos- 
sessions; I may now be allowed to 
speak of my brother, my sister, and, by 
no means least, of myself. 

From the moment when I first drew 
my breath, I was called a handsome 
child, and as I advanced in years the 
fact grew upon me, until I came to 
consider my brother, a plain-looking 
youth, with a decided stoop, of but 
small account where my interests were 
concerned. As for my sister, at the 
best or worst, as you will, she was but 
a girl, to whom the art of dressing 
and a few accomplishments were ne- 
cessary. When she arrived at a pro- 
per, or improper, age, as the case 
might be, she would settle down, as 
her mother had done before her. 

My brother ought to have interested 
me, for to one less absorbed in self he 
would have been a study of great in. 
terest, Left to his own resources for 
amusement, he would spend hours in 
making rude sketches of the surround- 
ing objects, using for colouring the 
blossoms which he gathered from the 
garden. Indeed, as time passed on, it 
proved to be the object of his greatest 
ambition to become a great painter, 
and his plain features would become 
positively handsome with a glow of 
light as he discussed the subject. 

At such times our mother would turn away 


with a sigh for poor James’ mad idea, and many | 


were the intervals which our good parent spent 
in censuring herself for allowing him to enter- 
tain this extraordinary notion, which in his 
case must surely end in failure. 

Self-assertion 1S 4 Wonderful thing in a 
family. Proportionately as poor Jamie’s efforts 
were disparaged, so was I held up as an object 


this lapse of years I may admit without vanity 
that, mentally as well as physically, nature had 


been lavish of her gifts to me. 

I had reached my sixteenth year, and under 
the supervision of our good rector, was prepar- 
ing for my collegiate course, when one morn- 
ing, as we sat over a late breakfast, it was an- 
nounced that our good aunt, her dogs and her 
diamonds, had arrived. 

Our relative’was not looking well; she sipped 
her coffee with a languid air, complained of the 
| draught from an open window, and motioned 
| to James to close the casement. 

She had been one of the few who had con- 


| descended to bestow more than a passing 


thought upon the poor fellow. He was gene- 
rally believed to be her favourite. But unfor- 
tunately some new idea in the way of painting 
had seized upon him. Her request was twice 
repeated. Then she turned to me, with the 
word stupid upon her lips. 
I sprang forward, closed the window, and re- 
| ceived her thanks. [twas noticeable that from 
that time her interest in him seemed to dimi- 


some of these trifles ha 
nations. 

The incident which I havejust related had a 
bearing on the destiny of two individuals at 
least—my brother and myself. 

Our aunt’s health did not improve. As the 
season advanced she grew weaker; she finally 
kept in her own apartments, where, at her re- 
quest, I visited her daily. 

One night our household was h rown into a 
state of excitement and alarm, jy the intelli- 
gence that she had been seized by a fearful 
paroxysm, which might terminate her life be- 
fore morning. 

She rallied from the attack, but was 
so reduced as to leave but little hope 
of her ultimate recovery. She seemed 
to realise her condition,“and towards 
evening of the following day sent for 
her lawyer, who, together with our 
father and another acquaintance, re- 
ceived her last will and testament. 

This being accomplished, she ceased 
to evince any interest in material ob- 
jects, and sank rapidly. On the 19th 
of September she died. 

After the funeral the family assem- 
bled to hear her will read, when, most 
unfortunately, it proved that I was 
left sole possessor of her fortune, her 
dogs, and diamonds. 

Iwent to college, and succeeded in 
passing an examination andi gaining a 
diploma more from the natural ability 
which I possessed than from any 
earnest personal application or effort, 
for, having plenty of money, more 
than half of my time was wasted with 
companions as reckless and indolent 
as myself. 

During this interval I was regu- 
larly the recipient of a budget of home 
news, and occasionally was favoured 
with a letter from my brother James. 
In one of these epistles he had spoken 
in the most glowing terms of a new 
friend whom he had found, in the 
person of a stranger who had lately 
appeared in their midst. 

The report from the other members 
of the family represented the stranger 
to be a man past the prime of life, 
whose wild features and flowing beard 
gave him the appearance of a bandit; 
and as he did not seem to have any 
particular occupation, and gave no 
account of himself, it was but safe to 
avoid him. 


What then was their anxiety, wrote my sister, 
to find that poor James was actually infatuated 
with this strange wild man, and would spend 
hours in his habitation, an abode little better 
than a hut. But there was no use talking. The 
poor boy had grown up positively wilful, and 
what his infatuation would end in time 2ione 
would tell. , 

Three months after this communication 


turned the destiny of 
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reached me, I received another, informing me 
of my brother’s departure with his strange 
friend. 

My sister wrote that thoy had fought against 


of unbounded admiration. 
I do not mean to infer that I had nojust 
claim to the attention of my family, for after 


nish, while I rose in her favour, and was chosen 
on all occasions to execute her pleasure. Are 
there any such things as trifles? If there are, 
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it with their united strength; that the house had 
become a scene of contention and confusion on 
his account; and that finally, for the sake of 
peace, our parents had reluctantly consented to his 
travelling abroad with the stranger, charging him 
to remember that if any harm came to him, or the 
good name of the family was disgraced, through 
the strange companionship which he had chosen, 
they themselves were not answerable. They had 
done what they could to prevent it. 

Two years glided away. During this period 
I, too, had visited the old world; yet so far from 
my stock of information being increased by my 
travels, I came back jaded and dispirited, with 
scarcely a dollar in my purse, having managed to 
spend the last farthing of my aunt’s fortune. 

During those months abroad, I had not once 

eard of my brother; and when I arrived at 
honie I found the family preparing to welcome us 
both. 

They talked in an encouraging strain about the 
progress poor Jamie was making with his strange 


friend, who, they informed, me, had proyed tobe. 


a, painter instead ofa bandit. Our motier went 80 
far as to express an opinion that, after all, the 
ugly looking man with the grizzled locks might 
do her poor boy some good. She believed he in- 
tended to return with Jamie, and had one of his 
wonderful pictures to exhibit. At any rate, she 
no longer feared to welcome him to her fireside, 
as her son’s friend. 

oe came home. The stranger accompanied 

im. 

The poor boy was looking uncommonly well, 
and though at times, when he was somewhat 
weary with the brisk exerciso which he was in the 
habit of taking daily, the slightest possible stoop 
was perceptible, yet his whole being seemed to 
have undergone some great change; the sallow, 
care-worn look had entirely disappeared, and there 
were times when his plain features were posi- 
tively glorious in their expression. 

I had taken an office in the place, and to while 
away the tedious hours, which hung heavily 
upon my hands—my patients were by no means 
numerous—I perused the daily papers with a zeal 
that might have won the approbation of their 
editors generally. One of the subjects I found, 
that at that time was claiming the particular at- 
tention of the cultivated public, was the art of 
painting. I read long and laborious criticisms on 
several works, said to be gems of art, and among 
these articles noticed a glowing tribute that had 
been copied from a foreign journal, concerning a 
painting of St. Peter's at Rome, that was about to 
he exhibited in our midst. 

LTimmediately connected my brother’s friend, 
Her Von Bosse, the man with the grizzled locks, 
with this painting. It was his work, and some- 
thing akin to a feeling of pride swelled my breast 
when I thought of him as ny brother's friend. I 
determined I would see the picture. 

It was with difficulty that I made my way 
through the throng that pressed up to the hall 
where the picture was exhibited, but armed witha 
passport from Herr Von Bosse, I at last succeeded 
in gaining an entrance. 

Murmurs from the common herd of “ Beauti- 
ful!” “ Light!” and “Shade !” fell on my ears as 
I stood before the breathing canvas, and held my 
breath to catch the echo of the vailed worshippers 
who knelt before the shrine of the vaulted temple. 
All I could conceive of awe, of grandeur, of sub- 
dued religious light, were there, yet not to be ex- 
pressed in words. A prayer, a reverent, holy 
prayer, would not have been sacrilegious there. 

here were other true worshippers besides my- 
self—bright eyes that were filled with tears, and 
lips motionless— but the figure that at last rivetted 
my attention was my brother’s. 

He stood apart from the crowd, his face radiant 
with an expression it would be yain for me to at- 
tempt to describe. There might have been some- 
thing of triumph, as though,after a great struggle, 
a grand victory had been achieved ; yet there was 
no self-glorification—only a holy, happy light,that 
gave a marvellous beauty to his otherwise plain 
features. 

I needed not to learn from the throng, that 
pressed around to detain his retreating footsteps, 
that it was his picture—the work to which my 
brother had given the last twelve months of his 
study abroad ; for without having heard a syllable, 
at that moment I would have been willing to have 
staked all that I valued to that effect ; and it was 
with a mingled feeling of pride for my brother’s 
success, and self-abasement on my ow? account, 
that I turned my steps homeward. 

With my superior physical strength and per- 
sonal advantages, and the care and fayour that 
had been lavished upon me, what had I done? 
What had I achieved ? 


eartiest: I have € 
healing is my object. Good-night, sir. You have 
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Much as I had been admired and deferred to 


by the foolish partiality of my family, I had dis- 
covered that I was the subject of no man’s over- 


whelming admiration ;«that every individual was 


busy with his own affairs; that if I now sank 
discouraged upon the threshold of a life of fierce 
competition, I might as well be a dead man, for 


the world had no use for me, and I might as well 


retire fromthe scene of action,or be trampled upon; 


that if I wished to be noticed, 1 must make my- 
self noticeable. In other words, I must have an 
object. Iam happy to say that at last I am in 

osen one: The divine art of 


not troubled me; you are perfectly welcome to 


my remarks. 


HOUSEHOLD RECIPES. 


—— () 


Syrup D’Orarar (Paris reci 8) a iabis elegant 
syrup is prepared as follows ba 6 twetity ounces 


of sweet, and eight ounces of bitter, almonds; nine. 
pounds white sugar; and foiir pitts. of Water. 
Blanch the almonds, dry them well, and beat them 
with a portion of the sugar, and gradually add two- 
thirds of the water; strain through linen, wash 


the almonds on the strainer with the rest of the 
water, and dissolve the sugar in the strained liquor 
by a gentle heat. Pour the syrup into an earthen 
vessel, remove the scum, and when nearly cold add 
two ounces of orange-flower water. 


To PicktE OystErs.—Wash four dozen of the 


largest oysters you can get in their own liquor; 


wipe them dry; strain the liquor off, adding to it 


a dessert spoonful of pepper, two blades of mace, 
a table spoonful of salt, three of white wine, and 
four of vinegar. Simmer the oysters a few minutes 
in the liquor, then put them into small unglazed 
stone jars; or green glass jars, boil the pickles up ; 
skim it, and, when cold, pour it over the oysters ; 


tie them down with a bladder over them. For 
lunch or supper, with a small American cracker 


biscuit, they are excellent. 

Rye Dror Caxrs.—One pint of milk, three eggs, 
one tablespoonful of sugar, and a little salt. Stir 
in rye flour till about the consistency-of pancakes. 
Bake in buttered cups, o¥ saucers, half-an-hour. 

Honey Cakn.—Oné cup Of nice sugar, one cup 
of rich sour créaiii; Ghé egg, Half a tea-spoonful of 
soda, two @ips of flour. your to the taste. 
Bake half-#iithour. To be eatet while warm. 


Wnew may a ship be said to be in love? 

Wnuen she is tender to a man of war. 

Wuen may a ship be said to be foolishly in 
love? 

Wuen she is fifmly attached to & buoy (boy). 

Wuen may a ship) be said to be tiadly in love? 

Wuen she is aiithoring (hankering) after a 
heavy swell. 


Ir tienp Ani AXy LAptes who have not yet 
used the GuenFizLp Starcu, they are respectfully 
solicited to give it a trial, and carefully follow out 
the directions printed on every package, and if this 
is done they will say, like the Queen’s Laundress, 
it is the finest Starch they ever used. When you 
ask fot Grunrretp Srarcu, see that you get it; 
as infetidr kinds aré often substituted for the sake 
of an ext#a profit, Beware, therefore. of spurious 
imitations: 

BreakPAst.—HPPs's CocoA.—GraTEruL AND 
Courorting.=" By & thorough knowledge of the 
natural laws which govern the operations of diges- 
tion and nutfition, and by a careful application of 
the fine properties of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps 
has provided our breakfast tables with a delicately- 
flavoured beverage which may save us many heavy 
doctor’s bills." Civ Service Gazette. “ Made 
simply with boiling water and milk. Hach packet 
is labelled —“ James Erpsand Co., Homeopathic 
Chemists, London.” Also makers of Epvs’s Milky 
Cocoa (Cocoa and condensed Milk), 

Portrait albums arenow to befound on every drawing. 
room table. No article is more welcome asa gift, They 
were badly bound when first introduced, but are now 
gotup in the most perfect style, with leather joints, so 
as to last for years, at extraordinarily low prices for 50 
100, 300, or 400 portraits, by Parkins and Gotto, pur- 
veyors of fancy articles to H.R.H, the Princess of Wales, 
97and 28, Oxford.street, London, W. 

Sprotacizs.—Of all the gifts which science has so 
freely lavished on humanity, perhaps there is none that 
ranks higher than the means afforded of assisting the 
natural vision, The value of Spectacles when properly 
adjusted cannot be overrated, for they enable us to 
pursue our avocations, whether of duty or pleasure, with 
ease and comfort. From these observations it will be 
seen that the dangerous practice of wearing Spectacles 
purchased from those unacquainted with lenses should 
be avoided; We recommend those requiring good 
spectacles, to try Mr. Bernard Davis, 430, Euston-road, 
Optician to the Ophthalmic Institution, manufacturer of 
microscopes, magic lanterns, dissolying views, &c., from 
whom catalogues may be obtained. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
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COURT NEWS. 


His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales is ex- 
pected at Marlborough-house early in the present 
week from Cowes, and about Saturday will leave 
for Critchill, Dorset, on a visit to Mr. and Lady 
Augusta Sturt, before the autumn military move- 
ments. 

A Roya Composer.—His Royal Highness the 
Duke of Edinburgh has composed and published a 
wali; named after his old ship. The effusion is 
dedicated to the Princess of Wales. oe 

Tins Queen, having been invited to visit Inver- 
fiess, has intimated her willingness to réceive an 
address in the railway station there, but she 
stated that she-would not be able on this occasion 
to visit the town. 

Tu Prince of Wales left Trouville on Saturday 
night. His Royal Highness reached Dieppe the 
next day. . Fran 

His. Royal Highness the Prince of Wales ar- 


rived kt MddiBordubh Hotisd dn) Weflnestldy; aid 


left on Saturday for Critchill, in order to be pre- 
sent at the Autumn Manceuvres. The Princess of 
Wales will return to London on the 13th of 
September. ¥? 

Te Princess of Wales has visited the Copen- 
hagen Exhibition, arriving, from the Castle of 
Bernstorff. She had an enthusiastic reception. 

Tur christening of the Princess Clementine, the 
infant daughter of the King of the Belgians, is to 
take place in the Chapel of the Palace of Laeken 
on Tuesday, the 3rd of September, The Arch- 
bishop of Malines will officiate. 

His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, ac- 
companied by the Duke of St. Albans, Lord Suf- 
field, Mr. O'Hara, Mr. F. Knollys, Captain 
Welsh, &c., arrived at Dieppe, on Monday after- 
noon in the Xantha steam-yacht, the property of 
the Duke of St. Albans,from Trouville. To-day the 
prince passed a great portion of his time, on board . 
the Xantha and Zara, Mr. Milner Gibson’s yacht. 
The Zara being close alongside the quay, nearly 
opposite the Custom-house, numbers of visitors 
were attracted by the beauty of the yachts ; and 
while the prince was on board it became neces- 
sary to hang a number of flags to the awning in 
order to secure some little privacy for his royal 
highness, whose presence at Dieppe had gradually 
become known. The weather was beautifully 
fine. His royal highness sleeps on board tho 
yacht. 

Tis Express CuArnotre.—A telegram from 
Brussels announces that the state of the Empress 
Charlotte continues to be most serious. All over- 
excitement has entirely disappeared, a circum- 
stance which, in the opinion of the medical men, 
indicates the approach of death. 

Tum Princess Frederick-Charles of Prussia, tra- 
yelling under the name of the Countess de la 
Mark, has just arrived at Ghent with a numerous 
suite, 

Inquest on Two Lovers-—A double inquest 
was held at Woolwich on Saturday evening on the 
bodies of Amelia Hughes, aged 20, of Leamington- 
terrace, Victoria Docks, and Jacob Whyman, 
aged 26, of Canning Town, who were drowned 
together off the Southern Outfall Sewers Works, 
Crossness Point, and whose bodies were found 
together five days afterwards in: the Thames off 
Woolwich.. The jury viewed the. bodies lying 
side by side in the Woolwich. dead-house, and it 
was elicited at the inquest that they started with 
six others in a lighterman’s skiff for a row down 
the river in buoyant spirits, When near Belye- 
dere the river became rough, and the spray broke 
over Whyman, who jumped up, followed by the 
deceased girl, causing the skiff to instantly go 
down stern foremost, turning right over, and 
throwing the eight occupants out, five being 
drowned and three being found clinging to the 
boat when she came up again. Whyman was a 
steady, sober young man, and Miss Hughes an 
amiable and promising girl, and it was stated that 
they were engaged to be married. ‘The jury, after 
commenting on the melancholy nature of the 
event, returned a verdict of “ Accidentally 
drowned.” 

Breach oF Promise,x—A young woman, named 
Mary Ann Fish, has been awarded £250 at the 
Gloucester Assizes in an action which she brought 
against a shoemaker named Fairweather, to recover 
damages for breach of promise of marriage. 

DISAPPEARANCE OF AN INTENDED BrRIDEGROOM.— 
Another “ mysterious disappearance” is reported 
by the Bristol Times About six weeks since a case 
of courtship commenced between a lady and gentle- 
man (the latter well known in that city), and all 
proceeded smoothly up toa recent day, and, not- 
withstanding the short courtship, arran gements and 
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preparations were made for the wedding, which 
was fixed for last Saturday. The lady resides in 
an adjoining county, and is much respected. 
Triumphal arches were in course of construction, 
the school children were to have had a treat, and 
the bride’s wedding trousseaw was ordered; but, 
almost at the last moment, the faithless bridegroom 
has suddenly taken his departure, and gone off no 
one knows whither. 


InTERNATIONAL Exuipitron.—To decide cab 
fares from the International Exhibition and Albert- 
hall, the Commissioner of Police has recentty had 
measurements taken of the exact distances to the 
principal railway stations, theatres, &c., situated 
within a radius of four miles from Charing-cross, 
These measurements have been taken from the 
royal entrance to the Albert-hall, and from the 
upper entrances in Exhibition and Prince Albert’s- 
road, and tables of the distances are prominently 
exhibited at the several entrances, 


A Caution To Motners.—A PrramBunatTor IN 
rue TnAmEs.—Attention is again being drawn to 
the dangerous state of the Thames Embankment at 
Battersea-park, A correspondent, writing to a 
contemporary, says :—‘ There is no fence or wall 
to protect the public from the river, and the 
Embankment is rounded at theedge. ‘Last evening 
at high tide a boy, while wheeling a perambulator 
on the bank, allowed it to slip from his grasp, and 
it ran at full speed into the river, turning over 
with its two occupants, who were strapped to the 
yehiclo, and had it not been for the courage of a 
lad named Stracey, who plunged into the river and 
secured the perambulator until the assistance of a 
man arrived, the two children must haye been 
drowned.” 


On Saturday Mr. J. B. Johnson attempted to 
swim across the Channel from Dover to Calais, a 
distance of nineteen miles, but which, owing to 
cross currents, would be between thirty and_ forty 
for the swimmer. Heavy bets were made. A 
steamer, with members of the Press on board, 
accompanied the adventurer, and Mr. Strange, of 
the Surrey-gardens, made ready for his reception 
at Dover. He swam seven miles and was then 
taken on board the steamer, unable to proceed 
further. 


Omxtnus AcctpEnTt.—On Saturday morning, 
shortly after ten o'clock, an omnibus belonging to 
the Co-operative Company, and plying between 
Westminster - bridge-road and Regent’s - circus, 
coming at a rather rapid pace, caught one of the 
granite guards at the ventilator to the subway 
from the House of Commons to the railway 
station. ‘The vehicle was turned over by the force 
of the concussion, splintering the axle bar and 
breaking two of the off-side windows. Fortu- 
nately there were no injuries beyond a few 
scratches and bruises. 


Hian Price Anp Scarcity or Frvuit.—One of 
the principal salesmen in the Grand-row, Covent- 
garden-market, informs the Garden that it is im- 
possible to offer any opinion as to the quantity of 
home-grown fruit this year, for it has been so 
scarce that throughout the whole season he has 
only seen about four dozen apricots, and other 
out-door fruits are proportionately scarce. 

Turnisn Ertquertz.—There is still a good deal 
of mystery hanging about the affair of the Marquis 
de Vogue, and it is a moot point whether he 
asked the sultan to stand up or permission for 
himself to sit down. In connexion with this af- 
fair, a French pianist is related to have once had 
the honour of performing before his majesty, and 
that not only had he to play standing up, but the 
piano (the legs of which had been removed for 
fear of injuring the handsome floor) was placed 
on the backs of four Turks; one Turk, being 
smaller than the other three, had to be propped 
up with a pillow. 

Tue Ink Prant.—Botanists are engaged in 
planting all over Europe a new plant imported 
from New Granada, which, if grown successfully, 
will be a formidable rival to our manufactured 
ink. It is known as the “Coriaria Shymifolia,” 
or ink plant. The juice which escapes from it 
has been given the name of ‘ Changi,” and is a 
little red in colour, but in the space of a few hours 
after exposure to the air turns into an intense 
black. This liquid does not corrode steel pens as 
the ink in ordinary use, resists chemical substances, 
and preserves its intensity for many years. 


A Giantess SEEKING Prorgectron.—At the 
Bradford Borough Court last week application 
was made for a protection order for Mrs, Kil- 
bridge, who goes about exhibiting herself in a 
earayan, being 27 stone 111b. in weight. The 
wife stated that her husband deserted her some 
time ago, and she now wished to have her earn- 
ings protected. The Bench granted the order, 
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BROUGHT HOME TO HER. 


——0o 
CHAPTER XXVII. 


BETWEEN THE MOTHER AND THE WIFE. 


Ruopa went out; then Sterling advanced close 
to his wife, 

“ You were talking for effect; I did not remem- 
ber that she was listening,” he said, with a forced 
smile. ‘Of course, you will make this sacrifice 
for my mother?” 

“ And so give up the first bit of real pleasure 
that has ever come in my way? No, thank you, 
sir! Your mother is, doubtless, a nice old party— 
but what is that to me? Idon’t know her, and 
don’t want to know her ; especially if she’s always 
going to be after you for money, coming between 
you and your lawful wife.” 

“ But she does not know that you are my wife 
said Sterling, in a voice so deep and still that it 
almost frightened her. F 

“TJ know it, and you know it. What has she, 
or any one else but me in the wide world to do 
with your money ? ” 

‘Constance, you are trying me too far.” 

“And you are trying me too far.” 

“You force me, {then, to refuse my mother’s 
request.” 

“Tf she wants the money you have just pro- 
mised tome, Yes. What right has any mother 
to be hunting down her married son for 
money ?” 

The young man took his hat and walked out of 
the house. Constance watched him askance with 
sharp anxiety at her heart; but the stern pallor 
of his face forebade her following him ; and, after 
a yain attempt to resume her work, she left it 
altogether. 

On entering the parlour, she was surprised to 
find Mr. Church seated in the easiest chair to be 
found in the room, solacing his solitude with a 
cigar, so nearly consumed that the waves of his 
steel-grey beard emitted smoke like smouldering 
brushwood. He started up when Constance 
appeared, and flung the end of his cigar into the 
grate. 

‘‘ Ha! my queen of roses, is it youatlast? I 
have been waiting with the patience of twenty 
saints for this advent. Sit down and tell me 
at least, that my coming gives you a little plea- 
sure.” 

“Pleasure! Indeed, it does, for I have had 
scarcely anything but torment since you left us 
that evening.” 

“Torment! Who dares torment an angel? But 
I will not ask. If torment makes you so beauti- 
ful, you should ask nothing better during the rest 
of your life.” © 

“ You—you think I have improved, then?” she 
said, uplifted by his broad flattefY,as only a coarser 
nature could be. 

“Improved? Why, child, you are perfect. My 
friend, your father, has acted on my hint, I see, 
Society has given you an air—something queenly ; 
nothing like plenty of money to bring out the 
richness of female beauty. My dear child, have 
you any idea how captivating you really are? 
Why, you might marry a prince.” 

“Marry? I? Oh! no, no!” 

Constance faltered and flushed guiltily as she 
spoke. The very name of marriage made her 
heart shrink ; for she knew how impossible it was, 
even if the prince should come. 

Church suryeyed her from head to foot with a 
glance that kept the hot blood in her face; for, 
with a natural revolt, she was made half angry by 
his cool assumption. 

“Marry! Why, girl, I am almost tempted—” 

Constance broke into a light, mocking laugh. 

“Tempted to overwhelm me with another dose 
of flattery—but I have become a little used to it 
since you were here, let me tell you that.” 

“T dare say—I dare say. But where is your 
father ? ” 

“Gone out. Ihave not seen him since morn- 


; 9 
. 


” 


in 

‘So much the better—it will give us time for a 
little quiet chat.” 

‘‘ But some one else may come in.” 

“ What, the handsome young fellow who was 
so bitter and so sweet the other night? Does he 
come 80 frequently, then ?” 

“He has just gone away.” 

“ And you are grieving about it, that is what 
made your eyelashes so wet, ha? Never mind, 
he will come back again—such fellows always 
do.” 

“TJ almost wish he never would,” said the girl, 
with a saucy lift of her head. 


“Indeed ?” 
“Yes, indeed 17 


“T’m suroI wish so, from the bottom of my 
heart. 

“Why, the young man is nothing to you?” 

“ But you are a great deal to me !” 

The man spoke in a low voice, and very 
seriously. His face, full of thought and feeling, 
was bent toward her; his eyes met hers with a 
sort of evil fascination. She had a great deal of 

ure womanliness left in her yet, and felt how 
ike a serpent he was, but fluttered nearer to him 
all the while. 

“TJ don’t understand, sir. How can I be 
anything to you? We have never seen each other 
but once.” 

“You mistake—I have seen youa good many 
times.” 

“ Where, and how ?” Constance asked breath- 
lessly. 

“No matter about that. 
enongh to love you dearly.” 

“Me, sir? You—you forget.” Constance 
spoke proudly, remembering whose wife she 
was. 

“ Forget what? that you fancied yourself half 
in love with that young fellow? Nonsense! It 
isn’t in him to win the heart of a woman like 
you.” 

“Sir, you go too far. What if I told you that 
[sz 


I havo seen you often 


“Love him already. Oh! I understand all 
that. But when you once know what love is, this 
fancy will make you laugh, as I do.” 

“Tt will not bea pleasant laugh, then, let me 
tell you that,” she said, saucily. 

“Witty, too! Did I not say how much you 
had improved? Why, girl, in a little while you 
will be distracting.” 

“If you go on at this rate, Ishall certainly be 
distracted.” 

‘‘ Not altogether bad ; but neyer make an effort 
to be witty.” 

“T shall never make an effort to be anything 
when you are by.” 

Constance was ‘angry now, and became worse 
than sayage—she was both rude and coarse; but I 
think this bad man liked her tho better for it. 
His intellect appreciated refinement, but his moral 
nature had sunk far below that years ago. 

“Come, come, what are you and I about? 
Wasting all this precious time like two children. 
Let me hear a little of what you have been doing. 
How do the arts prosper?” 

“There, now, I can talk with you without 
getting angry,” sho said, opening a closet. 
* Come and look for yourself.” 

Church took some proofs from her hand 
eagerly, and began to examine them. He did 
not speak, but his eyes, kindled, and a slow, 
satisfied smile crept over his mouth, 

“ And you did this?” he said, at last. 

“Every line of it!” 

“ And this young man—did he——” 

“No, no; I never told him a word about it 
—my father forbade me talking about anything 
you said or did,” 

« Your father was wise, and you are a genius— 
that one thing richer and higher than beauty, let 
me tell you. f hope your father has not forgotten 
to give you a full share of the money I left with 
him.” 


Constance gave her shoulders a sudden lift, 
and a flood of angry crimson swept over her 


face. 

“Did you tell him that a part of it was for me 
to use as I pleased ?” : 

“Did I tell him? Of course,I did. If it had 
not been for you he never would haye got a dollar 


“" 


of it. 
“For me? Why?” 

“ Because—because, Well, I will let you know 
some day; but if the old fellow has not dgalt 
generously with you, we must set it right between 
ourselves,” 

“But why? What claim——’ 

“Oh! it is an affair between me and your 
father. You have only to take the money and 
make yourself more beautiful with it.” 


He handed her a roll of bank-notes, fresh and 
green, like those he had given her father on the 
first evening she had met him. There was some- 
thing in her acceptance of this money which 
brought a glow of shame into her face, and she 
was half angry with the man for daring to give it 
to her. Still her hand clenched tho notes tightly, 
and an eager smilo parted her lips, till the white 
teeth beneath them gleamed to the sight. ; 

«Tf you owe this to my father, I s«ppose it is 
“ight,” she said, deliberately cheating herself, 

Church laughed, and thrust the port-monnaie, 
from which he had taken the bills, deep into his 

ocket. 

“ Between us, you see, perhaps tho less said to 
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the old gentleman about this the better,’ he sug | too much display of her own goodness, exactly as 

ested. an actress in the part might have done. 

“ Not tell him ?. Why?” « And you have done all this for me?” whis- 
Because he might want to have the spending | pered the young husband, gratefully. 

of. it. jaa 5 «“ Who else could I do it for? Your mother? I 

« Ab, indeed ! have never seen her—not lady enough for that as 

“Constance thrust the roll of notes into her bosom, | yet, I suppose. But never mind, the time will 

and fastened her little double-breasted jacket of come.” 

ecarlet cloth tightly over it, with an emphatic “Yes, child, the time will come when she will 

twist of the fingers around each button. love you dearly, and know your worth as I do.” 
Church nodded his head approvingly, and « Oh! Lean wait!” 

muttered, “You'll do—you'll do!” at which Con- | ‘The girl could not resist that little toss of the 

stance laughed off her natural confusion, and | head when Sterling’s mother was spoken of ; for, 

acted as if she had received a compliment. without knowing the poor lady, she had been 
“Now, tell me, have you been studying hard, | mortified and angered by the young man’s reluct- 

improving yourself, since I saw you?” questioned | ance to make that mother the confidant of his 

Church, seating himself by Constance on the | marriage. Tt was a personal slight which she 

shabby little sofa. brooded over more than he thought possible. 
«Do I seem improved ?” : : “Tt shall not be for long,” said Sterling, giving 
“ Marvellously! But the dancing, the music— | her a farewell kiss. “1 am so proud of you, 

has your father kept his word with me?” Constance, and love you so dearly, that we must 
“Can't you judge for yourself!” soon become a united family. Let my poor mother 
“J see that he has done his duty s0 far; but | get over her present troubles a little, and she shall 

how are we to bring these accomplishments into | know all.” 

play, pretty Constance pass Sterling took up his hat as if preparing to go 
“Oh! Iam going to the great ball--a mas- | out. 

querade, I think they call it.” «What, are you leaving me so soon 2” said 
“ Going toa masquerade-ball? When? ‘. Constance, with well-simulated surprise. 
“Next week. He has consented.” “Yes, 1 must carry this good news to my 
“Ha!” ; mother. Her husband is going out West, and has 
Her face was scarlet again, and her eyes fell | no means, except such as I can give her, to defray 

under his keen glance. the expenses of his journey. She was in great 
“My father, I mean 1!” she faltered. distress about it, for it seems that Holt has a fair 
“Indeed !” prospect, if he can only get to some land he owns 
The word was uttered like a sneer, and that | out yonder.” 

brought her courage back—for the girl was reck- “And will she go with him? 2 

lessly brave, even to audacity. “Not yet—it is impossible.—All the money I 
“Yes, my father has promised. He is going | can raise will not do more than take him out to 

with me!” his land. She must remain behind.” 
“Perhaps he will give me that pleasure if I “Poor lady, I pity her so much! You must 


press the matter?” sal Church, with a strange | go at once.” 
The voice and manner of this young woman 


smile. ‘He is usually very obliging.” 
“But I—’" was so kind, that no one could have blamed 
“Oh! a good girl allows her father to direct; | Sterling for coming back to smooth her rich hair 
and you are charmingly good, Miss Constance.” with his hands, and whisper grateful blessings 
«But he—I mean’ people—might think it | over her before he went to his mother. 
strange.” Constance stood in the door and watched her 
“How are they to know? The disguise of a | husband, with what seemed the most loving 
masquerade is generally sufficient.” interest, till he went down stairs. When he was 
« But he—my father, never will let me go with- | out of sight she went back to the parlour, and 
out him ; besides I should be afraid.” found Church waiting for her patiently, as if he 
“Not of me, I hope, your father’s old friend?” | had been an inmate of the family from her birth 
Church took her hand as he spoke, and’ held it | up. But just as she was about to renew her con- 
with a firm, gentle pressure, which had something | versation with him, her father’s step sounded 
of quiet control in it. distinctly on the stairs, and she withdrew into the 
«But we will arrange all that hereafter, for | working-chamber again, reluctant to meet him 
here comes your father.” with that secret pressing against her bosom. But 
she had established a confidence, and shared a 
secret, with thatjman which might well have made 
her tremble, had fear been a passion known to her 
audacious nature. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
FALSE AND FAIR. 


Constance started up in sudden affright, opened 
the door into the hall, and looked down the stair- 
case, where she saw, not her father, but the 
husband she had offended, mounting slowly 
towards the room where they usually worked 
together. His head was bent forward, and he 
looked dejected. 

Constance stepped into the parlour, asked the 
man on the sofa to excuse her, and, as she spoke, 
stepped into the hall, closing the door. 

“Oh! is it you, Constance?” said Sterling, 
wearily, as the fair young creature stood in his 
way, half frightened, half smiling. “So eager, 
too; never fear, you shall have the money. I 
have almost broken my mother’s heart in refusing 
it to her; but you shall have the dress. 

Constance threw both arms around his neck, 
and laughed lightly through the tears that sprang 
to her eyes at the sight of his depression. 

4‘ Never mind it, dear! Give the money to your 
mother, I will do without it.” 

« And stay at home from the ball? Will you 
do that for me, Constance ?” 

«Oh! that is asking too much ; but father must 

‘ve me money, or I will wear that old silk that 
rattles like dead grass, and be content, so that you 
look happy again.” 

“Will you, and willingly ? Oh, Constance ! how 
unjust I have been! What elements of nobility 
lie under all this childishness. You make me 
ashamed of my anger.” : ’ 

Sterling took her in his arms in a passion of 
tender remorse, and begged her to forgive him 
over and over again. Now Constance had the 
elements of a great actress in her composition, and 
accepted the situation as if her generosity had 
been real ; thuwgh she felt the notes rustle in her 
bosom close to his beating heart, and knew how 
false were all her claims to his gratitude—this 
idea of her self-sacrifice was not the less real to 
her, She blushed under it; and offered her mouth 
_ to his kisses, half bashfully, as if shrinking from 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
TIE STARTLING PROPOSAL. 


Mr. Hvpsow and Church met with some cordiality 
on the surface; but there was distrust, and many 
an element of discord between the two, which both 
were glad to suppress, for each feared the other. 
There was a great deal of talk in low voices, and 
occasionally a sharp, angry word leaped out of the 
monotony of sound, as if poisoned arrows were 
passing to and fro. At last these words knit 
themselves into sentences, and broke out in force 
always in expostulation by Hudson, but the 
threats came hard and keen from Church, as if he 
were conscious of some power over the other man, 
which he did not wish to urge in force just then ; 
but was compelled to use sparingly, as a gocd 
horseman admonishes a restive horse with the curb 
and spur. 

“JT tell you, sir, this is no idle fancy. I love 
the girl like an idiot, like a fool, if you please, but 
I love her all the same—and where could you find 
a better match? Iam rich, five times as rich as 
you know of ; stand high among those trusted by 
men in power ; and am not so very old, if you 
count by feelings—younger than you are, at any 
rate. What more can you ask for this splendid 
creature, or can she ask for herself ? Love! Why, 
Hudson, have you known me 0 long, and doubt 
that I can make any woman love me, especially a 
pold, talented, ambitious creature like that. She 
has a spice of the evil one in her nature, and 
would pine herself to death with a good man, I 
tell you. Give her to me! Give her to me, 
Hudson! I will place her in a position that you 
never dreamed of for a child of yours!” 
« But I fear, I almost know, that she loves this 
young man!” said Hudson, timidly. “It is 
pity, but the attachment was formed long before 
this idea of yours was thought of. At the time it 
was a good match for the girl.” 


« A good match ? Why, man, she is the mate 
of an emperor. Let me but have control of her a 
year, and she may look down the highest and most 
beautiful woman in America. Give her to me, 
and I will make her envied ,among women, and 

ou rich among men.” 

« And if I do, always supposing it possible, will 
that change or break up our past relations te 

“No; my marriage with the girl will consoli- 
date our interests. As for your child, she will 
have everything the proudest woman in America 
can desire. I tell you, few men even in this 
Empire city can match gold with me.” 

«Then why run more risk?” 

“Because I like the excitement, and the greed 
of gold is strong in me almost as love. © Because 
the father of my wife must be rich, and stand high 
among men; my ambition demands it—her beauty 
demands it. After that, poverty shall be an 
unknown word to her.” 

Hudson looked up with keen wistfulness, search- 
ing the tempter’s face with his eyes as a serpent 
regards his enemy. 

“ And you seriously mean all this?” 

“Seriously. Do you consent ?” 

« And if I say no?” 

“You will not; but even then I should marry 
her.” 

«Why ask consent, then, of a man you are 80 
ready to defy ?” 

«Hudson, I want no quarrels. Personally I 
like you. As her father, I wish your advance- 
ment, which goes hand-in-hand with my own. 
Without me you can do nothing ; against me 
comes certain ruin. Neither your safety nor 
your girl’s ambition can be accomplished except 
through me, Is ita bargain then?” 

«“ Have you spoken to Constance raed 

cc No.” - 

« And you will not till I have talked with 
her ?” 

“Of course not. I am no boy to spoil my 
chances by too much haste. Talk to her as much 
as you please; but remember this—the girl is 
mine, or you——"" 

Hudson threw out both his handg, thus checking 
the words he dreaded upon those cruel lips. 

“ will do my best to act for her good,” he 


said. 

“Then the whole affair is settled.” 

Church took his hat, lighted another cigar, and 
sauntered down the stairs, humming softly to 
himself, as a cat purrs when satisfied with the 
warm hearth it sleeps on. 

Hudson sat down in the solitary room, and, 
holding his head between both hands, fell into a 
train of dreary thought. However bad this man 
might have been, ho loved his daughter, and 
shrunk from giving her to a person whom he 
knew to be cruel and depraved. But even this 
pure outgush of manly nature was strangled by 
the thought that one great sin had placed him in 
the power of this most ruthless being. Had 
Church asked a greater sacrifice than that of his 
daughter Constance, in marriage, the unhappy 
father felt that he would not have dared to resist 


Hudson made a faint struggle in favour of a 
lope which had dawned in his heart regarding his 
daughter and young Sterling, for all the better 
portion of his nature rose up in revolt against 
plunging his child into the dark path which he 
found so full of thorns, 80 difficult to extricate 
himself from. But Hudson knew that such 
thoughts were hopeless now ; and felt, in all its 
bitterness, that no chains ever forged from 
strength and fire, were 80 strong as_ those which 
crime links about a human heart. The day had 
been when he considered Sterling a5 means of 
salvation for his child. ; 

A gentleman in education and habit, a man of 
genius, too, he was 80 far above the girl, and s0 
likely to draw her to his own level, that a really 
pure ambition had turned the father’s hopes that 
way. But it was all over NOW. The power of 
this strong, bad man wae upon him and upon her. 
Turn as he would, there was nD way by which the 
unhappy father could escape from this stern fact. 
He sat:a jong time in the room as Church had 
left him, with both hands locked and falling 
heavily between the knees on which his elbows 
rested, his face bowed down, and bitter tears, 
each drop wrung from struggling memories, 
filling bis eyes as rain breaks through a dusky 


child, could not be rescued from the miserable 
destiny that pursued him. In giving her to 
Church, he was certain that perdition lay at the 
end of all the brilliant prospects held out to 
him, for he knew the man. 

: .‘ Not yet,” he said, starting up desperately and 
pacing the floor to and fro. ‘He may change 
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his mind; I will not speak yet. Oh, if I had the 
power to break away from him! My God! my 
God! help me to save her, for in myself I am 
helpless.” 

Hudson took his hat and went out, hurrying 
down the stairs in haste, as if some task-master 
were behind him. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
CONSTANCE COUNTS ITER MONEY 

Coxsrance had shut herself up in the little bed- 
room, which was all the means of privacy she 
possessed. When the door was locked and 
bolted, she crushed some paper into the keyhole, 
and, still-with a feeling of unsafety, sat down on 
the bed, with one hand under her scarlet jacket, 
afraid to draw out the roll of money it clasped, 
lest some chink or crevice might still make 
observation possible. But all was still, and after 
a moment of breathless hesitation, she drew the 
roll forth and opened it, with a quick gasp of 
astonishment. The first bill she saw was one for 
fifty dollars, and her hand clenched ten of the 
same denomination. 

“Five hundred dollars! Mercy, how rich he 
must. be !” 

With this exclamation she dropped the money 
into her lap, and gazed down upon it, shaken with 
fear and eager with delight. 

“ All for me—all for me! I was not to tell 
father, and I won't. He would take it himself 
and use it. I never sawa cent of the last. I 
don’t believe he used it to pay for my dancing 
lessons even.” 

She folded up the money, after counting it over 
again and again, each time with a keener sense of 
possession. Then she replaced it in her bosom, 
and folding both arms over it, seemed to be 
embracing herself in a spirit of intense congratula- 
tion. 

“ Five hundred dollars! Five hundred dollars! 
How can I spend it? How shall I dare to spend 
it? They will both be watching me. Father 
might be cheated into thinking anything I wished 
about dry goods, but William understands himself 
too well. I cannot wear a thread that he will not 
notice, and guess the price. Oh! if he would but 
let me alone. ‘hat’s him coming in now. It 
can’t be father, for I just heard him going out. 
Well, Lhave got to face him again, and may as 
well do it at once. But with five hundred dollars 
in my bosom; it seems like witcheraft. I wonder 
what he would say " 

“Constance! Constance!” 

“Yes, William! I just came in here to wash 
How good you were to come back so 


frighten her.” 

“ But she is an old woman.” 

“«« What, then, if she loves her husband ?” 

Sterling’s eyes brightened, a sudden flush came 
over his face, illuminating it with wonderful 
beauty. 

“What, if I went there—would you go with 
me?” he asked, laying a hand caressingly on each 
of her shoulders, and reading her face with his 
hopeful eyes. 

“JT-{? Yes, of course, when people know 
that I am your wife,” she answered, colouring 
angrily at the trap she seemed to have laid for 
herself ; ‘that is, if father would let me.” 

The young man’s countenance. fell. 

“T see you would not like it,” he said. 

“ How can one say that? I don’t know what 
the West is.” : 

“ Well, well, child, we are not likely to try it 
for many a day, I fear; but sometimes I have my 
dreams of a pretty home on some prairie, with a 
yoke of oxen, a couple of cows, and the brightest 
woman in all the world fcooking venison for my 
supper. 

“That means me,’*said Constance, with a forced 
laugh. “ Well, go on.” 

« And my mother sitting at the window.” 

« Oh! your mother—always your mother.” 

«Of course. She is one of the great objects in 
my home-pictures, God bless her!” 


“And bow much would this home cost, 
William?” a 
“Very little. The price of a velvet cloak would 


almost build a comfortable log-house.” 
Constance thought of the five hundred dollars 


in her bosom, and wondered if that would be 
enough. For a moment, she was rather taken 
with this idea of a home on the prairie, and asked 
a good many questions about it; more in fact, to 
keep up a conversation at variance with her 
thoughts that she wished to conceal, than from 
any settled interest in the matter. 

Sterling seized upon the idea, and began to 
work it out in his mind with downright earnest- 
ness, With him it was the solution of a question 
that had troubled him for months. It would 
take Constance from the city, remove her from all 
those influences that made her advancement so 
uncertain, and in the pure air and broad liberty of 
a new life, bring out all that was truly good and 
beautiful in her character. Then, indeed, he 
could present her to his mother and claim her 
before the whole world. Now his artist-life was 
a drudgery, his hopes of advancement so limited, 
that each day made his marriage seem a rash and 
almost wicked step. Besides all this, he began to 
see that wedlock had not increased his influence, 
which at one time had been supreme with Con- 
stance. On the contrary, it seemed to have 
aroused hopes and a species of ambition which 
startled him. Still she was very beautiful, and 
sometimes passionately loving, with wonderful 
capabilities of improvement, if the right influences 
could only be brought to bear upon her. 

Besides all this, Constance had been generous 
and self-sacrificing in a frank, cordial way regard- 
ing his mother, which inspired him with fresh 
confidence. Yes, that life in the prairie would be 
a paradise, in which the fine, fresh capacities of 
that young creature might expand into the per- 
fections of womanhood. 

This idea brightened on the young man like an 
inspiration. But the five hundred dollars that lay 
close to the heart of his wife, built up a wall 
between his aspirations and hers. While he 
thought of a pure, bright home in the West, Con- 
stance was planning within herself how she could 
spend her money undiscovered. She grew impa- 
tient at last, said she was tired, had a headache, 
and besides, wanted some things for the house. 
There was no use in trying to work with that pain 
in her temples. She must have fresh air. 

Sterling offered to go out with her, but she put 
him off, having so many places to call at, which 
would tire him to death. So Constance went out 
alone, and, for the first time in her life, tasted the 
pleasure of shopping with plenty of money in her 
pocket. One advantage she had undoubtedly 
received from Sterling’s companionship, which 
stood her in great stead now. Her quick intellect 
had seized upon his artistic taste, and, if a little 
brilliant in her choice of colours, she was saved 
from all possibility of a vulgar selection. 

Constance went out alone; but on her way 
home she met Church. The whole thing seemed 
accidental—but few chance events ever fell into 
that man’s life. He had foreseen that she would 
be in hasteto spend her money, and so lay in wait 
for her, trusting to his own personal influence 
much more certainly than to her father’s reluctant 
promises. 

Did this man love the woman he was sharing 
with generous gifts and subtle flattery? I cannot 
answer. At the bottom even of a depraved heart 
there may be some pure outgush of feeling, which 
to us would seem impossible, just as water from a 
erystaline spring may run through a tangle of 
poisonous plants, and keep the bright sweetness 
with which it left the living rock; but it must be 
a keen searcher of human motives who can decide 
that the feelings of a man are untainted when his 
actions are eyil continually. 

For my part, I doubt if Church would ever 
have thought of this young creature if she had not 
been necessary to his grasping avarice ; and if it 
had not been his invariable policy to hold all his 
instruments under some sort of personal control. 
On the other hand, her beauty, and a certain free 
grace of manner, which sometimes shocked Ster- 
ling, had a strong fascination for the man of hard, 
coarse fibre, to whom genuine refinement must 
have been a reproach. At any rate, Church met 
Constance in her walk home, and it was dark be- 
fore she hurried up the stairs, afraid to meet her 
father while so many exciting thoughts were un- 
fitting her for his scrutiny. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
THE PLACE OF REST. 


Constance need not have been anxious—Hud- 
son was from home. Seized with a sudden panic 
of remorse, he had wandered in the streets, and, 


when tired out with walking, stopped in a remote 
gtreet, not altogether unlike his own neighbour- 
hood, and entered a little two-story house, with 
be familiar, for he mounted 


which he seemed to 


away, nothing very terrible has happened, 


with you altogether.” 


me always ; } 
is, almost alone—she seems to be more with me 


than ever.” 
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the frail stairs at once, and knocked at the door of 
n upper room as if quite at home there. 

A cry of surprise or delight reached him 
through the ill - fitting door directly it was 
opened, and a young girl stood on the threshold 
holding some needle-work in one hand, while she 
extended the other with a gesture of welcome 
which might have warmed the heart of any man, 

Are you glad to see me, Constance?” he said, 
in a voice so sweet and gentle, that you would not 
haye recognised him as the same man who had 
just parted from Church.” 

“When did you come here that I was not 
glad?” answered the girl, with a slow, sweet 
smile, full of tenderness. “‘ Dear, dear uncle, 
what happiness can I know like that of having 
you with me?” 

Hudson stooped down and kissed her with a 
tenderness his own child had never experienced. 
Then she made haste to welcome him. Her 
Boston rocking-chair, with a cushion in it made 
from pieces of gay silk, was drawn towards him ; 
a single rose, that stood in an old-fashioned wine- 
glass on:the table, was drawn into sight; two or 
three books were re-arranged, and then the girl 
sat down with a deep-drawn sigh, so full of 
delight, that Hudson recognised it with another 
sigh, so deep and painful, that hers ended ina 
faint sob. 

“What is it that troubles you, uncle ?” she 
eaid, moving a low stool close to his feet, and sit- 
ting down upon it as a little child might have 
done. “If it is anything I have done —’ 

“My poor child! Anything you have done ? 
You who give me nothing but happiness, however 
badly I may deserve it. No, no! It is because I 
haye made my own sorrows that they are so hard 
to endure.” 

“Tf I could only bear them for you. Indeed, 
indeed I would, dear uncle!” 

“T know it—I know it, poor child; but as we 
sow so shall we reap; and 1 have made a thorny 
harvest for myself. There, there, turn your eyes 

Now 
tell me, child, how you get along?” 

“Qh, nicely! Since you paid up the rent, and 
got in my stock of coal, there has been no room 
for trouble.” 

“ But are you not lonesome, Constance 22 


« Not much—one hasn't time for that. There 


is lots of company in hard work.” 


“TJ think you are cheating now,” said Hudson, 


observing that a mist of tears stole over her eyes 
in, spite of the smileshe wore. “ This must be a 
lonely life.” 


“Not if you could be here a little oftener.” 
“Tt may chance—it may happen that I can be 


The girl sprung up with a burst of joy, and 


flung her arms about his neck, 


“Oh, uncle.” 

“Will it make you happy, child ?” 

“Happy? Ab! so happy!” 

«Well, child, God may so arrange it for us.” 
“TJ will pray for it every night of my life, and 


so must you, dear uncle,” 


«JT—I pray? Sometimes in outer darkness it 


seems so impossible that God should listen to me ; 
but you—child—the prayers of children, you know, 
are most powerful.” 


“ How good you are!” 
«AmI? Well, you must always be good, It 


is my great comfort that no evil has reached 


” 


ou. 
“ How could it? 
and now that I am 


She took such sweet care of 
left alone—that 


Hudson shook his head, and bending his eyes 


sadly upon her, murmured something about wish- 
ing that he could think so; and the girl saw that 
his eyes filled with a gloomy moisture. 


« You might think so, if you could understand 
how safe and protected I feel,” she said, pressing 
his hand to her cheek and lips. ‘Sometimes I 
almost hear her voice again as she prayed for 

ou.” 
? Hudson started and 
chair, as if some one had 
blow. : 

«You did not tell me of this,” he said. 

“Didn't 1? Well, I suppose it was because you 
had more trouble than you could bear when you 
came here and found the room 80 empty. But I 
do not think you ever knew how much she loved 


shrunk together in_ his 
struck him a sudden 


” 


ou. 
y Hudson covered his face with his hands, His 
shoulders began to heave ; and then he fell intoa 
shaking fit, which frightened the girl till she en- 
treated him to be still, and made a tender effort to 


soothe him. 
“Don't, don’t! It would make her feel so 
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badly if she knew it. For her sake, try and bear 
up. I wasso wrong to say & word about it.” 

“No,” answered the man, conquering himself 
and speaking with infinite tenderness. “I am 
glad to know ; if only—only——she had lived till 
I came.” 

«J understand, I understand, and never will 
again. There, you are almost smiling. Shall I 
get you a nice cup of tea, and anything you like 
aie Does that mean yes?’ Oh! how pleasant 
it is! 

She started up and would have filled the little 
tin tea-kettle, but Hudson stopped her, declaring 
that he could not drink a mouthful of anything, 
and must go in a few minutes, he had so many 
things to attend to. 

* Are you going down yonder, uncle?” said the 
girl, taking her little bonnet from a nail on which 
it hung. ‘ Of course you will want me, so many 
people are sick just now.” 

‘No, dear, you must not run such risks again ; 
contagious diseases are creeping into the families 
you have been to see.” 

“But some one must take care of them, 
uncle.” 

“Yes, but it must not be my sister’s child. Sit 
down at my feet again, or rather you may get a 
cup of tea ready. It will make me stronger for 
my work.” 

The girl untied her bonnet, and disappeared, 
with a little tea-kettle in her hand, leaving Hudson 
for a time alone. 

How sad and humble his face looked as he 
drew his chair up to the work-stand on which his 
niece had laid the garment she was toiling over 
when his step disturbed her. A large old bible 
lay on the stand. He opened it reverently at the 
leaves which had been filled in with a family 
record. There was the marriage of his father, 
John Hudson to Constance Barret, in a hand- 
writing clear and firm as copper-plate printing, 
but old fashiéned and faded in the ink, for his 
father had written it many years before that 
gloomy evening. Then came the birth of two 
children, a son and a daughter, himself and a 
lovely woman whose death he mourned, even yet, 
wa the tender bitterness of self-reproachful 

ove. 

Another record. The marriage of this sister 
and the birth of a child, named like herself, Con- 
stance, thus making three generations of the name, 
which in every case had brought wonderful 
beauty and womanly goodness with it. 

Hudson closed the book with a sigh. There 
was no register of his marriage there, no mention 
of his child, and he was glad of it. The woman 
he had married possessed no right to mingle even 
her name with the pure and gentle beings who 
had left an honourable record there. She was 
dead now, but all the evil that had fallen upon 
his life, had been trailed through it by her mis- 
deeds and her fatal influence over himself. 

A daughter had been born to him on the very 
ear that gave the girl who had just left him to 
is sister. He remembered the mingled joy and 

bitterness of that hour, the-almost holy reverence 
with which he had given his mother’s name to 
the child, as if that could purify the evil nature 
which she must inherit from a parent at once 
beautiful, crafty, and wicked at heart. 

A mournful smile crept over the lips of that 
oor man when he thought of the strange sym- 

pathy that had induced himself and his sister to 
give their children the name of their own mother 
almost simultaneously, each ignorant that the 
other had become a parent at all. 

How differently those children had grown up 
in the world, strangers to each other, and so 
utterly unlike in character. But Hudson would 
have shrunk painfully from bringing them together, 
had not the solemn request made by his sister, in 
writing before she died, prohibited all intimacy 
between her child and the daughter of a woman 
who had broken up the life of her only brother. 

It wasa hard condition to make with him, a 
man whose child was very dear to him, but Hud- 
son held this dying wish of his sister as a sacred 
command. Years after, when the father of his 
niece died insolvent, and she was cast upon the 
world, this man, harraessed and broken down as 
he was, took charge of her and spared enough 
out of his own slender means to keep‘her in‘toler- 
able comfort. 

This one good act gave a sort of haven of rest to 
the unhappy man, for his own child held little 
sympathy with him as we have seen,-—here nature 
herself seemed to join with fate in persecuting him. 
From the Hudsons she inherited all her great 
personal beauty, but the selfish, ambitious, reckless 
soul was that of the woman whose death had been 
to father and child a mercy and a relief. 

Never, perhaps, had two persons more closely 
resembled each other than these cousins, who had 


ever met. Tho same rare beauty of form and 
colour, the same graceful movement,the voice sweet 
and caressing in its general tones, belonged to them 
alike. The expression, however, was utterly 
different. ‘Through one face looked the soul of a 
high-toned, truthful, and highly poetic woman, 
full of tenderness and courageous goodness. There 
is little need of describing the other. Character 
gives expression ; hers changed, sparkled, grew 
sullen and stormed, as events brought forth its 
reckless qualities. 

«Ah, I see what makes you so sad, uncle; I 
will not haye the bible out if you are always 
searching that page. ‘What, tears in your eyes. 
thought you were always to be happy here. See, 
I have brought out my mother’s china cup, which 
belonged to your mother once, and such tea. 
There, there! isn’t this snug 2 

Constance Ellery cleared her workstand, 
covered it with a snow-white napkin, and set the 
cup of delicate old-fashioned china before her 
uncle, while she filled a less costly one for herself. 

“ Now,” she said, “you must forget everything 
else, and tell me about these poor people. 0, 
uncle, when I think of the good you are doing 
among them, my own life seems so worthless. It 
is only when you take me with you, that L feel of 
any use in the world.” 

“Then you shall go with me to-night, child. 
Heaven forbid that I should deprive my sister’s 
child of the happiness of helping her fellow- 
creatures.” 

«That is like my own dear uncle,” said the girl, 
smiling upon her visitor as he drained the china 
cup she had given him. “T think our patients 
like it best when we come together.” 

“Tt would be strange if they did not,” said 
Hudson, looking tenderly on the lovely face which 
was now all aglow with animation. ‘The very 
sight of your face, dear, seems to light up their 
miserable dens, and the sound of your voice is as 
sweet as a prayer to them.” 

«Then 1 will not forget to thank God for my 
face and the voice that gives them comfort. Now 
I am ready, uncle.” 

Constance Hudson had never felt half the plea- 
sure in departing for her dancing classes, that this 
other Constance experienced while preparing to go 
forth on an errand of mercy into such haunts of 
Pavey as an ordinary woman would have shrunk 

rom. 

With a cheap shawl covering her dress, and a 
thick veil thrown over her mite of a bonnet, the 
girl stood ready for one of the grandest errands 
that a brave, kind heart can undertake,—that of 
carrying counsel to the vicious, and help to the 
poor. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
NIGHT WATCHES. 


Mrs. Horr had been left alone for several 
weeks. Solitary, almost penniless, and weary of 
her very life, she pined away in that dull board- 
ing-house, thinking of the past till her heart 
sickened beneath its memories, and turned like a 
weary animal for some place of rest. She had 
given the last dollar of young Sterlings money to 
her husband, -who went with it at once to the 
West, little heeding what became of her. Indeed, 
such was his faith in the talent and resources of 
his wife, that he rather depended on them in his 
own need, than thought of providing for her. The 
man, in his selfishness, forgot that most frequently 
a woman is sensitive to the same degree that she 
istalented ; and the power toaccomplish anything is 
often enforced at the sacrifice of pride, delicacy, 
and all the womanliness that often underlies 
great tact and energy. Still the man who could 
comprehend all this would put such traits of 
character to the test in extreme cases only. Holt 
could only understand the result, and had no 
mercy upon this poor woman. Thus he left her, 
jsenniless and alone, to battle for herself ; never 
doubting that she would, to use his own words at 
parting, “ Get along some way.” 

Poor, proud, unhappy woman! She smiled at 
this, kissed him with a cold return, and tried her 
best to think it a compliment. Thus he went 
away, leaving tears among the fine wrinkles on 
her cheek, and the saddest heart that ever beat in 
a woman’s bosom. The dead existence which he 
had left to her became in a short time monoto- 
nous, and heavy as lead. For a week or two Mrs. 
Wheeler gave her rest from absolute dunning ; 
then came hints, complaints of dull times, and 
touching accounts of a hard-hearted landlord ; all 
of which the distressed lady understood, and 
shrank from, as proud women do shrink from 
humiliation of this kind. 

Mrs, Holt loved her husband with that intense 
concentration of affection, which sometimes makes 
the love of advanced age more absorbing than the 


first passion of youth can ever be. When ambi- 
tion, pleasure, all gay distractions fall away from 
the life of a woman, love remains firmer and 
deeper-rooted in the heart than ever. That is the 
one passion and grain of earthliness which her 
soul carries away, purified by death, into the 
eternal heavens, where all is love. 

Thus it was that Mrs. Holt worshipped her 
selfish husband ; the strongest and deepest passion 
of her lifetime came in its autumn, after all other 
sources of happiness had turned to ashes around 
her fect. In the arrogant ambition of her youth, 
love had been one of its passions. Now it was 
everything ; and the man she loved had left her, 
sometimes she thought it might be purposely and 
for ever. 

When this idea first stung the woman, it was in 
the night, when pain becomes sharp as steel, and 
thought concentrates terribly in the mind. Was 
it possible? Had he, wearied by her unhappiness, 
sought a new existence where he could live apart 
from her? Was this a silent abandonment? She 
started up in her bed and wrung both hands in 
the darkness, as this question went through and 
through her heart like the point of a dagger. Was 
she so old as that? Had all her talent, and the 
fascinations that had once worked such marvels in 
society, shrunk into such weakness that they could 
not hold one man to his sworn faith? 

The bed on which she sat moaning became un- 
endurable. She left it, and paced up and down 
the floor, moving to and fro in the darkness, 
making it blacker by her movements, for there 
was no light by which the shimmer of her gar- 
ments could be seen. Her footsteps were noiseless, 
for those bare fect made no sound on the old 
carpet; and you could only have told where she 
Ms by the low moans of pain that broke from her 

ips. 

Sometimes she stood motionless in the black 
shadows, straining her hands together with a hard 
clasp of agony, and then her moans broke into 
speech, and the cry was: 

“ Fe has left me! He has left me!” 

The daylight found her still wandering up and 
down that chamber, her small feet blue with cold, 
and her whole frame shivering. When the room 
was full of light, she crept into bed, cold, ex- 
hausted, and erying like a child. In the night she 
had not cried; but hope came with the morning— 
and tears are often more akin to hope than despair. 
‘After the tears came sleep and dreams, that made 
her face look grey on its pillow. 

Days went by; no letter came from Holt ; and 
those fears, born of the night, haunted her in 
every hour of the twenty-four till suspense became 
torture, and she resolved to follow her husband. 
But how? Where was the money coming from ? 
Sterling had told her with what effort he had 
spared the last to her urgent solicitation, and she 
caw that, for some reason, he had no power to aid 
her farther. Still she must haye money. 

Once more the India shawl was taken from that 
tattered old trunk, not lingeringly as before, but 
in quick haste. There was no hesitation now. It 
had been the gift of an Eastern satrap to her 
father when, in the first bloom of her girlhood, 
she had accompanied him to the Orient to settle 
some treaty, and for that reason she had clung to 
it, hid it away, and refused it even to the clamours 
of poverty, fiercely as it had hunted her down. 


There was no lingering over the costly fabric 
now. In her intense desire to be gone, it was of 
no more value thana handful of shavings, only as 
it might bring her the means by which she could 
join her husband. 

As Mrs. Holt went down stairs, Mrs. Wheeler 
was standing in the door of her parlour. A look 
of deep injury came to her face when she saw 
that her lodger was wearing a rich shawl that she 
had never seen before, and she gave her head a 
little indignant toss, as if she intended to com- 
mence an attack, But the lady glided by her, 
with a gentle bow of the head, and went out; after 
which Mrs, Wheeler withdrew into her parlour, 
muttering her discontent that ladies who could 
afford to wear things like that Ingy shawl—she 
knew that it was Ingy by its mixed-up colours, 
and because it looked so every which way—didn’t 
even try to pay their bills, 


After dusk that night Mrs, Holt came back with- 
out the shawl, and shivering a little from the cold; 
jut she let herself in and asked for a cup of tea in 


her room, sO that Mrs, Wheeler was quite uncon- 


scious that the India shawl never came back 


a (To be continued,) 
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CAN a new watch with a second-hand be called 
a second-hand watch ? 


ey 
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THE PARIS FASHIONS. 
2 a rely panes eens 
BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 

We shall this week describe to our readers & 
few elegant toilettes worn recently or prepared 
for the wearing of géntlewomen of rank and 
fashion. 

1. A dress not quite short, but a couple 
of inches on the ground, of light brown satin, a 
shade between buff and a dead leaf tint, and which 
1s trimmed to the knees, by a narrow kilt-pleated 
flounce, headed bya very wide, piped rouche, above 
which ig a wide puffing not very full, another 
rouche, another puff ; again a third rouche and a 
rather deep upright kilt-pleated frill. Over 
this a light brown faille polonaise is worn, 
consisting of a jacket body, with a rouche 
of the same arranged heart-shaped round the 
neck, coat sleeves, with a revers cuff, and a 
very deep tunic open in front. Down the 
front each side this is trimmed with a wide bias 
piped with satin, and having fancy ribbons laid 
on it. The bonnet of black lace is not unlike a 
turban hat in shape; a double quilling of lace with 
the points turning both ways forms the front of 
the bonnet. A very large white rose is arranged 
at the top, lappets of lace tied under.the chin, and 
ends of black ribbon fall behind. 

2. <A rather long skirt of pale old china blue 
faille, with four piped frills on the skirt, and 
above these a half-yard deep flounce cut in im- 
mense vandykes the whole width and edged with 
white lace flouncing. Above this is a very wide 
rouche and a deep heading to the flounce. The blue 
silk dress is surmounted by a polonaise of striped 
white muslin, open in front, vandyked at the sides 
to the back, the back forming another vandyke 
under the first one, and the whole edged with 
lace. . The bell sleeves, gathered in below the el: 
bow, and the neck are ornamented with bows of 
blue ribbon. A hat-shaped bonnet of white chip 
is trimmed with black lace, pink ribbon, and a 
rose. 

A very lady-like autumn toilette is thus de- 
signed :—A skirt of grey silk, the length for walk- 
ing, edged with a deep kilt-pleated flounce set on 
with two bands of black ribbon velvet near the 
top. A polonaise of black faille or black cach- 
mere edged with a deep black lace, set on with a 
threefold bias band of black satin edged by a 
narrow lace. The hem of the polanaise under the 
lace is covered with white silk, and is about two 
inches deep. The effect is excellent. The polonaise 
is very decp, especially behind. Where the front 
joins at the side it overlaps the back, and is cut in 
a fancy vandyke, and curved away to the waist, 
up to which it istrimmed. At the back of the 
waist there is a bow of silk and lace, and two wide 
short-rounded lappets edged with deep lace, An 
oblong of lace hangs from the back of the neck to 
the waist. Tho bell sleeves are extremely deep 
edged with lace, which is carried up at the side 
nearly to the elbow. The bonnet is of grey silk, 
ae with black lace, autumn flowers, and dead 
eaves. 


Description of our Illustrations. 
o—— 


Fia. 1.—Design for a White Muslin Body with 
braces of embroidery or lace.—This should be worn 
with a white muslin tunic over a silk dress. The 
tunic will look very pretty if trimmed with em- 
broidered revers, shaped hike the braces, the broad 
end downwards,and curved outwards a little. These 
should be laid on over the side seams of the front 
breadth. Edge the tunic all round with narrow 
lace or embroidery. If embroidery is used on book 
muslin, in must be also worked on book muslin. 
If lace is employed line the rows of insertion with 
coloured ribbon. Then edge the tunic with in- 
sertion and a narrow lace. Line the insertion with 
ribbon and loop up the panier with bows. 

Fia. 2.—Design for a pair of Watch Pockets in 
Strasbourg embroidery.—With our monthly part 
the material is given with the pattern traced on it. 
Or separately, by post,will be sold for four stamps. 

To work the Pattern:-—Use Strasbourg em- 
broidery silk or filoselle of a lighter shade than the 
holland, and make button-hole stitches over all the 
blue lines. The filoselle (as it is sold) is too coarse 
for the purpose, and must therefore be split into 
two or three threads. The pattern must be care- 
fully joined wherever it meets. When the work 
is completed, the holland between the pattern must 
be cut away, those spaces which are black in the 
illustration are to be remoyed 


To make up the Pockets :—Cut a piece of card- 
board rather larger than the pattern ; cover it on 
one side with silk or satin to match the furniture 
of the room, slightly raised with wadding, and to 
this attach the work and finish off with a card the 


of t he 5 chain. 
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colour of the working silk. Violet, green, or crim- 
son, are suitable colours for the foundation when 


it is not designed to match the furniture. 

Fra. 8.—Pattern for braiding children’s frocks. 

Fras. 4. and 5.—Designs for habit shirts. 

Fic. 6.—Tassell Edging.—Materials.—Walter 
Evans and Co.’s Boar’s Head cotton, No. 20, and H. 
Walker's Penelope crochet hook, No. 33,and a 
pieco of vandyked braid. First row: 1 double 
through the lst wave of the braid, 7 chain. Re- 
peat to the end. 2nd row: Through the Ist loop 
of 7 chain work 1 double chain, 1 chain, 2 treble, 
1. double long stitch, 2 chain, | double long, 2 
treble, 1 chain, 1 double chain, 3 chain, 1 double 
chain in the centre of the next loop of 7, 3 chain; 
repeat. 8rd row: Through the Ist loop of 1 
chain work 4 treble; 5 chain, 1 double chain, on 
the double chain between the 3 chain 5 chain, and 
repeat. This finishes the edge. Along the top as 
a heading work one double chain in the point of 
every wave of the braid, with 6 chain between 
each. 2nd row: 7 double chain in every loop 
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THEATRICAL AND MUSICAL GOSSIP. 


Oo--— 

Tun. rumour of acoustical defects in Her 
Majesty's theatre is, at least, remature, seeing 
that the new house has not yet been filled by an 
audience, consequently, no fair test can possibly be 
made of its fitness for opera. We understand that 
the house is, in some respects, inconveniently built, 
and there is but little chance of the performances 
paying, owing to the large number of boxes and 
stalls held by independent proprietors. 

A rarer number of applicants for admission to the 
ranks of the Albert-hall Choral Society haye been 
found sufficiently qualified. A deficiency exists in 
the double-bass department ; amateurs do not take 
kindly to this unwieldy but yery necessary instru- 
ment. . 

T.LRB.H. raz Dugs or Epinsurcn bas composed 
and published a ** Waltz,” named after his old ship. 
The effusion is dedicated to the Princess of Wales. 

We hear that Sig. Randegger is at work on an 
elaborate cantata for next year’s Birmingham 
Musical Festival. 

Tim Ventnor Choral Society has presented Mr, 
E. Lemare, their conductor, with a handsomely- 
pound edition of Bach’s organ works. 

Tus new colony which has rapidly sprung up 
around the South African diamond fields, already 


music-hall, 

A pestre has been expressed to hear Signor 
Mario sing in England before his departure for 
America. ‘The renowned tenor cannot, however, 
accede to this request, as he is under a bond to Mr, 
Gye never to sing again in England, 

Trex ballet airs, written by Meyerbeer, for 
Les Huguenots are about to be published for 
the first time. 

We believe that during the next opera season 
M. Sainton will “ assist ” Sir Michael Costa in the 
onerous post of conductor of Mr. Mapleson’s 
troupe. 

Mr. Georas Kennerr, of Westminster Abbey, 
after competition, was appointed organist to St, 
Marys arish church, Folkestone. 

p. W. Lemar, of Brixton, has been ap ointed 
conductor to the Railway Clearing House Musical 
Society. 

Mx. Creswick appears next week at the Standard 
theatre, 

Good News will be produced at the Gaiety 
theatre on Saturday next, 

Mr,. anp Mrs. ee Wipuiams will shortly 
appear at the Adelphi theatre. 

Miss Apa Gavyenpisu is named as likely to be 
the future lessee of the Olympic theatre. 

Tun Royalty theatre will shortly open under 
Mr. Swanborough’s management, with a new 
burlesque by Mr. Conway Mdwardes, called Anne 
Boleyn. . 

Miss Exact Barvert, the accomplished actress, 
who for a long period was one of the principal 
ladies at the Princess’s theatre when under the 
management of Mr. Vining, has been engaged by 
Miss Litton for the Court theatre. 

Tim death is mentioned at the Hospice de Ja 
Salpétriéte, of Madlle. Boisgontier, an actress of 
Paris, who at one moment lived in great splendour. 
She possessed a silver bath, which she regarded as 
a sort of fetish, and believed that it secured her 
good fortune so long as she kept it. One day, 
howeyer, she sent it to the Mint to be coined, and 
invested the proceeds iu Tmmobiliére shares. From 
that moment she began to descend, until she fell 


into the greatest misery, and finished her days in 


an hospital. 


CovENT-GARDEN theatre opens on Thursday next 
The 


with the long talked of Babil and Bijou, 


oxide of iron; calcined magnesia, ; 
quantities ; or a mixture of lime water and linseed 


oil. 
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piece is to be produced in a most lavish manner as 
regards spectacular display. Mr. Boucicault and 
Mr. Planché have between them the honours of 
writing the piece, while several well-known artists 
have been engaged to pictorially illustrate the 
travels of the lovers. The piece will be in 18 
scenes and five acts. 

Timm managers of the Sadler’s Wells theatre ap- 
pear to be indefatigable in their exertions in en- 
deayouring to restore this once famous theatre to 
its original prestige. The list of the company is 
published, and in it will be found the names of 
Mr. T. C. King, Mr: G@. Belmore, Mr. Fawn, Miss 
M. Henderson, Mr. and Mrs. Burleigh, Mr. C. 
Sennett, Mr. Legh, &c. Many attractions aro 
promised, and from the prospectus there is no 
doubt that the time-honoured “ Wells” will again 
become a favourite resort. Mr. C. T. Burleigh 
will be the stage-manager. 
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THE VILLAGE SCHOOL. 


BY GEORGIANA C. CLARK. 


The village school—behind the green, 
Half hidden in an ivy screen, 
Where, ever so many years ago, 
T learn’d the first of all I know, 
An imp who cried to go to school 
‘And half defied the wholesome rule. 


The village school—my children now 

Go there, with, sometimes, clouded brow. 

A shout—a burst of mirth—a chorus— 

School’s done! The rogues’ band runs before us. 
Unfeign’d their joy to quit the school 
And take the cue from Old Misrule. 


Some scamper home. A butterfly 

An eager chase excites hard-by ; 

Leap-frog, skip-rope, and battledore 

On the green tempt a noisy score, 
While some have sauntered to the pool, 
And all are glad they’ve done with school. 


T peep within ; tho mistress there 
Demure sits, with straight banded hair ; 
Still young, subdued and sad she seems, 
An early widow, with vain dreams. 
Ah! Dreams of times ere village school 


Was all she had to love and rule. 


I peep within ; a lovely girl 
With roguish face, and hair a-curl, 
Her sister’s help, half child herself, 
Inspects, for punishment, an elf 
With yellow hair, still kept in school 
For breaking some important rule. 


She knows her mother waits for tea ; 

She knows how anxious she will bo ; 

Sure of a welcome kiss from mother 

When once she’s free from all this bother. 
Ah! wholesome as the tasks of school, 
Still golden is love’s easy rule. 


Surely the children need the curb 
That maudlin fondness may disturb ; 
But, this obtained, th’ indulgent heart 
Instils, by love, the holiest part 
~~ And’ sows the seeds of Heaven’s choice 
things, 
Fitting souls for eternal springs. 
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A GOSSIP WITH THE FAMILY DOCTOR. 


Bountrons.—A mercurial plaster, wearing at the 


time a list slipper. 


Aqus.—Saturate chalk with vinegar, and, after 


the effervesence ceases, give a tablespoonful one 
hour before the expected chill. 


Dysentery.—Milk and lime water may be freely 


used ; or soda water and milk; when the patient 
is feverish, it should be iced. No other dict during 
the attack. 


AnTIDOTES TO POISONING BY Ansentc.—Hydrated 
in yery large 


Trrety Apvicg (Liverpool Preventive Cholera 
Powders).—Sesqui-carbonate of soda, one scruple ; 
ginger, eight grains. To be taken in a glass of 
water, after breakfast and supper. At the com- 
mencement of the diarrhea, avoid all malt liquors, 
substituting toast water, with three to five drops 
of laudanum in each tumblerful 

eo 

Look BEFORE YOU Lear.—Beware of falling in 
love with a pair of moustaches, till you have 
ascertained whether the wearer is the original 
proprietor. 
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CANNOT AFFORD TO MARRY. 
Oo 
WE all know that luxury is on the increase with 
us. Year by year people’s houses grow finer, in- 
side and out. People are clad better, wear more 
expensive jewelry, and there is more riding on fine 
horses and driving in fine carriages than ever be- 
fore. 
Tt is delightful to live amidst all this splendour, 
and no one can 
enjoy it more 
than I; but 
now and then 
Istop tothink. 
Then the ske- 
leton of all 
this sensual 
beauty stalks 
before me, and 
this is what I 
used to say to 
myself : 

A price is 
being paid for 
this wearing of 
purple and fine 
linen, and for 
the palaces we 
live in, and 
for faring 
sumptuously 
every day, that 
as yet we 
hardly under- 
stand. Itmay 
be that these 
splendid 
houses are rob- 
bing usof 
homes ; it may 
bethat, to 
sweep the 
streets with 
yelyet, many 
are bidding 
farewell to all 
that brings 
Heayen nearto 
earth. If so, 
give us rather 
the poorest 
shelter that 
ever ‘covered 
Christian 
head, and let 
us clothe our- 
selyes in hod- 

den gray. 

Do not ntis- 
understand 
me. A palace 
ean be as 
happy a home 
as a cottage. 
The million- 
aire may live 
as helikes; but 
in this land, at 
least, what the 
rich man may 


do the poor 
man thinks he 
must, and 


there the eyil 
creepsin. The 
housekeeper 
runs in debt 
for velvet 
sofas, and 
mirrors that 
reflect his own 
anxi0Us coun- 
tenance when 
he would 
rather not see 
it. His wife 
worries herself 
into a shadow 
over fripperies 
that only con- 
trast drearily 
with her worn : 
out look, and his daughter puts it out of the 
power of any man to woo and win her who has 
not alittle fortune at command, by dressing as 
though she were a duchess. As for the young 
men themselves, what with finery and drink and 
smoke, the largest salary that can be commanded 
in a subordinate position is insufficient for their 
personal wants. ‘They are just as bad as the 
girls, and worses 


a 


| 


The result is evident. Those above the mechanic | 
class who yet have limited means, remain single, 
or marry from mercenary motives. Those who 


fall into Cupid’s trap, and “engage” themselves, 
drag the weary yearsalong, waiting for means to 
live in style, each too utterly selfish to think of 
the least self-sacrifice, each half regretting the 


| momentary impulse that led to a pledge to be ful- | 
' filled, if fulfilled at all, after youth and beauty and 
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Fig, 2.—Srraspourc WATCHPOCKET, 


the first sweet longing for each. other's love have 
faded utterly. ‘ 
“ He won't do for me,” says the girl of eighteen, 
as she thinks of the young lover with whom she 
has been flirting fora month or so. “He has 
only 3001. a year. I couldn’t dress on that.” 
“Tt won't do to propose,” says the man 
himself, “The old gentleman won't be able 


leave her anything.” 


to 
to 


i; 


| 
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And so it goes. Women of thirty and men of 
forty odd marry oftener than those in their spring - 
time, now-a-days; and though there may be a 
good deal of kindliness and happiness in these 
autumn marriages, may I be forgiven for doubting 
that there is much romance or passion interwoven 
in the compact that gives one a housekeeper, and 
the other a banker, If she had married the boy 
she loved when she was seventeen, if he had won 
the woman he 
chose before 
he “ could af- 
ford to mar- 
ry, life would 
haye been a 
different 
thing to both. 

Perhaps it 
is better than 
nothing; who 
knows? But 
better to have 
fought the 
fight with 
poverty under 
Love’s banner. 
It used to be 
the old folks 


who drove 
away Cupid 
once. The 


old gentleman 
of the play, 
who stamps 
about the 
stage because 
the young sol- 
dier, with no 
fortune but 
his sword, 
has offered to 
the old gentle- 
man’s daugh- 
ter, and the 
old lady who 


es 


will marry 
her daughter 
to a gouty 
old nobleman, 
are well 
known; but 
now - a - days 
the young 
folks them- 


selves are the 
prudent ones. 
Old people 
stand amazed 
at their ideas 
of marriage- 
able incomes. 
Kid gloves 
are more to 
them than 
kisses, and a 
diamondneck- 
lace a better 
thing to twine 


Y 


about the 
neck than the 
most loving 
arms. To 
strut down 
the street with 


a silken train 
sweeping the 
mud; to be 
as thoroughly 
an exhibition 
as any memn- 
ber of the 
demt monde 
whenever she 
appears in 
public, to look 
so much like 
her that, at a 
distance, it is 
hard to tell 
them apart— 
this is theam- 
- bition of the 
girl of to-day. The young men admire her. 
They also, attired ala fashion-plates, promenade 
and flirt, call on her, and dance with her at en- 
tertainments. 

They don’t mean to marry, The girls know it. 
They can’t afford to marry. It costs too much to 
dress, to eat, to drink, to live generally. Get a 
man up tothe position of clerk in a mercantile 
house, and he becomes go intensely genteel, that if 
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his home cannot be a whole brown stone house, he 
will have none at all. 
The mechanic can marry his pretty milliner, 


for he can live “ onafloor” and be happy ; but, | 
on less than good mechanse’s wages, your elerk | 


must outdress his employer, and be as expensively 


dissipated as his employer's son and heir, if pos-_ 


sible. After this, if the poor young man pays his 
board now and then, what more can be expected 
of him? Certainly he cannot marry. And in 
view of what he is fast becoming—a fashion- 


plate that smells of whiskey and cigar smoke—it 


would not be so bad a thing, perhaps, though to 
my mind love and wedded happiness are life’s 
purest blessings. 


————— ne 


THE LOST BRIDE, 
—_—— 0——_ 

“My good woman, it strikes me that all this 
theatrical ranting and entreaty is quite out of 
place. Iam not to blame because you are poor. 
1 am not responsible because you cannot keep the 
rent going. It is very natural that I should want 
my money, and I haye already borne with you 
onger than most landlords would do,” 


| 


He shook his head coldly, as he sprang on the 
milk-white horse that had been impatiently paw- 
ing the ground and tossing its snowy mane while 
the altercation had been going on. 

“T have waited too long already,” he said. 
“Further delay I am convinced would be worse 
than useless.” 

Mrs. Bryan shook her fist after him, as he 
trotted away down the bridle-path, already ob- 
secured by the gathering gloom of an impending 
thunder-storm. She looked not unlike some 
avenging fury, with her iron-grey hair blowing 
about her wrinkled face, and the fierce light of 
anger glowing in her eyes, while with one hand 
she held the folds of a picturesque scarlet shawl 
about her bent and aged form. 


And with the moan of the rising wind among | 


the trees, and the patter of big raindrops on the 


leafage of the dense summer woods, came the 


echoes of her shrill voice : 

“ Aye, ride on, with your gay white horse, and 
your diamonds, Clarence Carlyon; but God's 
curses will follow you. Ye can’t ride away from 
them, sir; not if ye put a thousand spurs into his 
sleek sides. The curses of a widow—the curses of 


a dying girl, that can’t die in peace for you and 
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Even sober business men lost their balance when 


, exposed. to the wond’rous witcheries of her melting 


velvet-black eyes, and lustrous jetty bair, and 


| skin like the creamy chalice of an Easter lily. 


them all. 


And Clarence Carlyon had won her away from 
No wonder that his meditations were 


i-yery bright, as he trotted on to Holyhead Hall ; 


no wonder that neither thunder nor lightning nor 


driving rain had power to chill the warmth of his 


happy lover heart! 

As he approached a gloomy spot in the road, 
where it took a sudden and abrupt turn, among 
gloomy cedar copses and dark green thickets of 
American laurel, Selim shied again—so suddenly, 
this time, as nearly to unseat his rider, And in 
the same instant, Mr. Carlyon, looking ahead to 
discover, through the gloom of storm and tempest 
and overarching woods, what it was that had so 
startled his usually trustworthy steed, fancied for 
one second that Antoinette Dupergué stood at the 
turn of the road, all in white, with floating jetty 
curls, and a stalk of white liles in her hand. 

Only for a second, however. The white rush of 


| sheeted rain dissolved the shadowy fancy the next 


ininute, and he saw that the stalk of lilies was 


only the white clusters of a clematis vine, which, 


Mr. Carlyon stood there straight and stately, 
with features as accurate as if cut in cameo, and 
cold sparkling blue eyes, in whose depths lingered 
no single gleam of mercy or forbearance, while 
diamond studs shone in his spotless linen, and a 
great ring of brilliants caught the afternoon sun- 
shine in its countless facets. 

“‘ But is it true, sir,’ faltered the Widow Bryan, 
“what your agent says—that the little bits of 
furniture, and the bed my Michael died on, is to 
be seized for the thrifle o’ rint ?” 

“Ido not know what you call a trifle,” said 
Mr. Carlyon. “It is more than a year since you 
paid anything; and what my agent says I fully 
sanction and uphold.” 

« And my Nelly fading into the grave wid yon 
wearyin’ cough? and the little fatherless child— 
her cryin’ out for the bit and the sup that I 
haven't got to give them? Mr. Carlyon; you're a 
rich gintleman, wid land and wid money, ‘an’ they 
say you're to marry the fairest lady that the sun 
ever shone on—have mercy on us, as ye'd ask the 
Good Father to have mercy on you in your time 
of trouble. Wait just a bit of time longer; sure 
Tl work night and day to—” c 
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yours! It’s thrue that we’re poor, and have no 
friends, but God sees it all. Yes, ye’re ridin’ 
straight on to His vengeance! I can see it, though 
you can’t.” 

Instinctively Mr. Carlyon shook his bridle-rein, 
and shuddered. The wind was chill among the 
sunlegss forest aisles, and Selim, shying to one side 
at a sudden blue-white gleam of lightning, seemed 
as glad as his master to get out of reach of the 
sound of the old woman’s infuriated execrations. 


has been ten times the trouble itis worth. I will 
tell Stileson to put it in the market to-morrow,” 
And then he resolutely put all these unpleasant- 
nesses out of his mind, and began, instead, to 
think of Antoinette Dupergué, tho beautiful 


young French heiress whom he was the next week | 


to wed. 

Miss Dupergué was staying at Holyhead Hall, a 
few miles beyond, where the wedding was to take 
place, among her friends and relations, for 
Antoinette was herself an orphan, w:th no settled 
home. Artists raved about her pure Madonna- 
like beauty. Poets sang lyrics in her praise, 


| inclined to be a little fanciful to-day. 


torn from its clinging supports by the storm, 
waved wildly to and fro in the air. He smiled to 
himself to think how nearly he had been deceived 
by the delusion. 

“Gently, Selim; gently, old fellow,” he said, 
patting the horse’s neck. ‘“ We are both of us 
If I were 
at all subject to nerves,” he added mentally, I 
should say that the demoniac bawls of yonder 


| ranting old hag had startled them.” 
“Tm sorry I ever bought that tenement pro- | 
perty,” mused Mr. Carlyon, as he rode on. “It | 


He rode on, and soon reached Holyhead Hall. 
At the moment in which he checked his steed at 
the stone portico with its solid flight of hewn 
steps, the sun broke out brilliantly once more. 

« 4 good omen,” he said gayly, to himself. 

But the pale, scared face of Agatha Holyhead 
at the door told another tale. 

“Such a storm!” she panted, “such a fearful 
storm!” 

“fas it been so bad? But what does a little 
rain amount to?” he cried, flinging his reins to 


| an advancing servant. 


“But the lightning has struck down in the 


woods by the grotto—and—and we cannot any- 
where find Antoinette!” 
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« Agatha,” reasoned Mrs. Holyhead, “do not be 
so foolish, Probably your cousin has been out 
for a walk—one of her sketching expeditions, 
most likely—and has taken shelter in one of the 
cottages down there.” 

But at that instant an affrighted gardencr came 
rushing up the steps, 

“Ma’am, if you please, Miss Dupergué is sit- 
ting in the summer-house—and she wont answer 
me! 

Almost before a minute had elapsed, Clarence 
Carlyon had made his way- through the dripping 
shrubberies to the summer-house, ono half of 
whose vyine-festooned sides were torn away by the 
blasting finger of the lightning. 

It was asthe man said. Antoinette Dupergué 
sat on the rustic seat, all in white, with a long 
stalk of lilies in her hand, quite dead! 

“Struck by lightning!” gasped her terrified 
aunt, as she marked the single blackened spot, 
scarcely larger than a pin’s head, on the girl’s 
temple. 

She sat there almost as if she had fallen asleep 
among the honeysuckle trails, so pure and peaceful 
was her face ; the very lilies were not disturbed 
in their whiteness—but she was dead by the 
scorching touch of God’s fire ! 

And Clarence Carlyon, standing there bowed 
down by tho weight and suddenness of his awful 
aflliction, remembered poor Bridget Bryan’s 
words : 

“Ride on, but God’s curses will follow you! 
You are riding straight to His vengeance. I can 
gee it, though you cannot.” 

The prophecy had come true ! 


——_—————————— 
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THE ‘ LADIES.” 


A few of the “ ladies” imprisoned in Mount- 
joy Female Convict Prison, Ireland, have 
during the past year by their restless 
behaviour brought discredit on all the inmates of 
that establishment, and caused no small pain to 
the directors, who, in their annual report just 
issued, say that had it not been for the persistent 
misconduct of a small body of prisoners whose 
violent and mischievous behaviour not only 
brought punishment upon themselves, but in some 
instances induced ether prisoners to commit them- 
selves, the conduct of the convicts might have been 
stated to have been satisfactory. The directors 
observe that it will be quite impossible in a female 
prison to put a stop to the practices of destroying 
clothing, bedding, glass, and other public property 
until the prisoners are aware that such conduct 
will certainly entail a long additional imprison- 
ment upon them. At present a very light punish- 
ment only can be legally inflicted. The cost to the 
public of this destruction of clothing, &c., is, it is 
added, very considerablein the female prison. It is 
to be feared that no punishment, however severe, 
would put a stop to the objectionable practices re- 
ferred to. Women of impulsive characters are 
apt to be mischieyous, even outside the walls of 
Mountjoy prison, when they have no amusements 
or occupations, and it may be well imagined that 
when the sphere within which mischief may be 
committed is limited, a destruction of clothes and 
furniture occasionally. takes place. In truth, 
woman, although of course far superior to man in 
every point, is apt to be destructive when annoyed 
or suffering from ennut. Clothes, characters, 
furniture, nothing comes amiss to her when she is 
thoroughly “ out of sorts;” and itis this feature 
in her temperament which sometimes causes weak 
man to tremble lest, when she fills those high po- 
litical offices for which she is so admirably quali- 
fied, she should in the dull season of the year 
smash and destroy the British Constitution pour 
passer le temps.—Pall Mall Gazette. ; 

What does the editor of the Pall Mall Gazette 
mean by classing educated and well-bred women 
in the same rank as what he calls “ the ladies ” in 
an Irish prison? Let him search the police re 
gisters for the annals of wife beaters and roughis, 
and then tremble for the British Constitution 
under the legislature of Englishmen. We are no 
advocate for extreme “woman’s rights,” but we 
like common sense and logic in an argument.— 
Ep, Lady’s Own Paper. 


__ 


True economy is found in buying the best article 
purchases 


at the lowest market price; select your 
from a reliable source, where the high standing of 
the firm is a guarantee to you that you will be 
well seryed ; this is always found with Horniman’s 
tea; it is strong to the last, very delicious in 
flavonr, wholesome and invigorating, as well as 
cheap. Sold in packets by 2,538 Agents--Chemists, 
Confectioners, &c. 


no real love could ever have 
in that manner. Come now, dear, and help me 
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IN THE TWILIGHT. 


Two golden heads bent low over a golden 
satin that fairly revelled in the luxuriousness 
of colour which the last red rays of the after- 
noon sun showered down upon it. Two noble 
hearts wearing themselves out in a struggle 
against heartlessness. 

« Sister,” and one golden head lifted itself 
wearily, «do you think she will pay us to- 
night ?” 

«She must,’ replied the other resolutely. 
“Tshall not hesitate to tell her our urgent 
need, if she proposes to defer payment.” 

«She will look gloriously beautiful ; 7? and 
Mena Hathaway’s Violet eyes turned away 
from the shimmering yellow, and looked a 
moment out into the eastern grey, where one 
little star twinkled merrily, in provoking in- 
difference to the heavy hearts far down 
below. 

“J declare, sister,’ she continued, turning 
away impatiently, “I am getting so morbid 
and moody that the sight of our beautiful 
evening star exasperates me. She looks so 
calm and cheerful while we—” And here she 
broke off again. 

«IT don’t think it exactly moodiness, dear,” 
said the other lovingly.“ Perhaps by and by, 
when we have had a little meat—’ 

« Steak and stars!’? laughed Mena Hatha- 
way. “ Whata very absurd conjunction ; food 
is your panacea for everything. But, Meta, 
don’t you ever grow hungry-hearted?” Then 
without waiting for a reply, she continued: “I 
do, Now, sister, don’t think me foolish and 


weak when I tell you that to-night I believe in 


Lewis Thurston. I think there was some mys- 


tery at the foundation of our sad affair, which 


I might have unravelled had I not been so hor- 


ribly proud. Don’t look so intolerant, dear. I 
know that any explanation would be vain now 
—know that in all probability Marion Leslie 


holds the place in his heart I once possessed ; 


but that don’t alter my belief inhim. You 
Tet me see—our last 


never saw him, Meta. 
meeting was on the very evening you returned 


from Germany. Don’t youremember, you hadn’t 


been home but an hour or so when he came. 


He could only stay a few minutes, but promised 


to return, if possible, in order to make the ac- 
quaintance of my darling little twin sister, 
and—? Here the retrospect was broken into 
by a sudden sob. 

“Mena Hathaway,’—and the sister's voice 
had in it a healthy tone of indignation— 
« Lewis Thurston is dead to you, whether he is 


to be believed in or not, and the calling up of 


that harrowing time is not wise for either of 
us. He, without one word of explanation, 
wrote asking to be relieved from his engage- 
ment, You have not seen or heard from him 
since. And J, for one, cannot but think that 


fold this dress. Miss Leslie will be getting 
impatient, aud I must take it home as quickly 
as possible.” 

“| wish I were going with you,” said Mena 
wistfully, as with a good-bye kiss Meta took 
her bundle and turned away into the twilight, 

What for?” Andsheturned almost fiercely, 
and looked into the sad, longing eyes. “So 
that you may make your misery the more 
complete by a look at the brilliant beauty he 
has chosen to supplant your poor little fragile 
self? Better stay at home, my darling.’ And 
with another kiss on the quivering rose-bud 
mouth, she hastened away. 

«T wish,’ she murmured, “that Mena could 
beconvinced of that fellow’s worthlessness. Her 
love for him would long ago have been turned 
to contempt, had it not been for her strange 
faith in his nobility. I always mistrusted that 
he somehow suspected father’s pecuniary con- 
dition, and anticipated matters by breaking 
the engagement. I wish I could see the man 
once ; two minutes would serve to give him my 
opinion of his shameful conduct. Harry never 
could have acted so.” 


And then her thoughts went back a few 
months, to a time when her lover had been 
taken from her by a power stronger than his 
own—a power whose working no mortal dares 
question. 

“Tam glad it was death,” she murmered. 
«That is the kindest, after all” But, notwith- 
standing, there were tears in the patient eyes 
as she stood on the step of Miss Marion Leslie’s 
elegant home, and she stopped a moment to 
wipe them off, before ringing the massive bell 
at her right. 


leisure here.” 
room, and seated herself back in a shadowed 
corner. 
was faintly reflected in the little apartment, in 
which there was no other light. 


Miss Leslie appeared. 
waiting seamstress 
memory, and Meta Hathaway had just decided 
that she must return 
withal for a nutritious supper, When in from 
the adjacent dining-room came two gentlemen. 
One she immediately recognised as Miss Leslie’s 
brother, the other she did not remember having 
seen ; 
satisfied her of his identity with her sister’s 
former lover. 


cided quickly. 
long.” 


am Meta. 
conservatory. Mena was waiting for you in 
the library.” 


demeaned itself : 


none was required. 
to the little room, 
converse with the stars, and for once woman’s 
faith had its abundant reward. 


« Tell Miss Leslie that I wish to see her be- 


fore I go,’ she said, to the servant who took 


the robe from her hand. “I will wait her 
And she walked into the sitting- 


The gas had been lit in the hall, and 


She sat there for an hour or more, but no 
Probably the fact of a 
had entirely escaped her 


home without the where- 


but Mr. Leslie’s call of * Thurston,” soon 


«1 will wait until they go out,’ she de- 
«They won't be likely to stay 


But neither gentleman showed any desire for 
an immediate change. Lewis Thurston stood 
over by the mantel-piece directly opposite the 
door, while the light fell full upon his face. 

«JT think, Albert,’’ said he, evidently con- 
tinuing a conversation began in the other room, 
« that few women are worth so much. In fact 
I haven’t the faith in them I once possessed. 
You have often wondered that I do not marry. 
I never told you my heart history, never told 
any one; but to-night perhaps it will help you, 
in so far as it shows that you are not the only 
one who has suffered from woman’s perfidy. 
Three years ago I was engaged, and only 
waited the return from Europe of the sister of 
my betrothed, to be made one with the woman 
Lioved. Well, the sister came home, and on 
the night of her return I visited the house. I 
could stay but a few moments, having an 
engagement elsewhere that I was obliged to 
keep; but I promised to return again, if possi- 
ble, that evening. And with her kiss on my 
lips—it burns there yet—I went away, con- 
cluded my business as quickly as possible, and 
returned to her. Well, Albert,’—and here the 
speaker’s voice grew hard and dry—* I found 
her, but there was a stranger with her—a dark- 
faced handsome fellow. She looked into his eyes 
with just as much fondness as she ever looked 
into mine. His arms were around her. I 
waited until I had seen their lips meet, and 
then rushed from the house.” 

Meta Hathaway glided out of her corner, 
and stood before the two men. 

“Mena!” and Lewis Thurston’s lips grew 
white, and his voice had in ita ring of pathos 


and longing which went deep into both lis- 


teners’ souls, 
‘No,’ she said simply. “ Not ‘Mena.’ I 
It was I you saw that night in the 


She made no apology for listening; in truth 
He walkedback with her 
where Mena sat holding sad 


lee 


Srnr Estrem.—We cannot conceive a more 


pitiable and unhappy circumstance than a person 
having too high an opinion of his own merit. 


They are always conceiving some affront offered 


to them, when such a thing was never intended. 
Instead of passing through life with a smile upon 
the lips, and sunlight on the brow, 


they are 
invariably fretful, moody individuals, clamouring 


loudly at'the slightest ill which crosses their path, 
and imagining themselves insulted if every one 


does not appear to hold them in the same estima- 


tion in which they regard themselves. 
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ONISED BY THE NOBILITY 
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PetEag DES FLEORS RE@UEILLI 
produces that great feminine charm—a beautiful 
complexion, with a perfectly clear, smooth skin, To 
those afflicted by cutaneous disorders, however severe, 
this purifier 18 @ safe, certain, and instant cure—for 
young children, especially—when all other applications 
have failed, a8 well as for adults, To those ladies who, 
more particujarly at this period of the year, are subject 
to skin disfigurements, this invaluable botanical extract 
is the greatest boon ever offered. Such is its surprising 
eificacy that to those arrived at the meridan of life it 
imparts all the freshnessand bloom of early womanhood ; 
whilst to the perfect safety of its use the medical faculty 
will amply testify. For this most agreeable, invigoratin 
reparation, long the ancestral secret of a lady celebrate 
for ;her B eat personal beauty, apply confidentially, by 
Bae only, to “Mrs, 8. J. M.,”? 24, Old Cavendish-street, 


Ava, 31, 1872.] 


THE DEN OF ROBBERS. 
) 

A tonnty farm-house among the solitudes, with 
wild vapour-crowned hills surrounding it, and the 
weird rush of foamy cataracts in the steep gorges 
beyond ; a sunset all purple and gold, with masses 
of bright-edged clouds piled above, and walls of 
forest closing the landscape darkly in. Flora 
Montcalm had seen many a “ Twilight” on the 
walls of picture galleries and artists’ studios, but 
she never saw one that impressed her with such a 
sense of mystery and gloom as this. — 

She had'been crossing the mountains from the 
obscure little railway station at Howlet’s Hollow 
in America to the Gothic cottage among the glens 
of the Adirondacks, where, “ the world forgetting, 
by the world forgot,” her aunt and cousins were 
spending the summer. And just at this stage of 


their journey, about half way, the ricketty old 
yechicle had chosen to break down, leaving her no 
alternative but to pass the night at the nearest 


place of shelter. 


“Theres a blacksmith three miles beyond,” 
suggested her charioteer, a red-haired, freckled- 
faced giant of two or three and twenty; “but we 
can’t get it fixed up afore to-morrow mornin’ any 
And Bezaleel Hopkins’s folks they'll 


way, as I sce. 
keep ye all night, Miss, and glad o’ the chance.” 
Flora glanced timidly at the one-story farm- 


house, with its steep sloping roof overgrown with 
patches of different-coloured moss and lichens and 
and its one huge chimney 


clinging house-leeks, 
out-lined against the stormy sunset sky. 

‘But I’m afraid to stay there,” 
« Tt looks so lonely, and so strange.” 


« Good land, Miss, ye ha’nt no call to be afeard !” 
“ Bezaleel Hopkins’s folks is 
clever enough. And besides, there a’n’t nothing 
else ye can do, as I see—unless you've a notion to 
camp out in the woods, along with the muskeeters 


said Joseph Kilp. 


and the minks and the foxes !” 


This last argument was the most conyincing of 
and, reluctantly enough, Miss Montcalm 
allowed herself to be conducted to this lonely eyrie 


all ; 


among the hills. 


The farm-house kitchen, revealed by the touch 


of Mr. Kilp’s unceremonious hand on the latch, 


was not unlike one of Rembrandt's interiors. A 
great fire of logs blazed on the hearth, although it 


was inthe month of June, half a dozen rough- 


looking men sat around the blaze, and an old 


woman was spinning in the corner, while a tall 
girl of sixteen sat knitting opposite. 

“ Byenin’, Mrs. Hopkins,” said Mr. Kilp to the 
old priestess of the whirring wheel. ‘“ We've had 


a break-down, and my passenger wants to stay all 


night. Can ye keep her ?” 

The old woman stared a minute over the rims 
of her steel spectacles before she answered, in a 
harsh, grating voice: 

“Yes, likely we can.” 

And thus Miss Montcalm was ushered into this 
social circle of the wilderness. 

The tall girl, at a whisper from the old woman, 
shuffled into another room, probably to see about 
refreshments for the new comers. And _ while 
Joseph Kilp entertained the group with a circum- 
stantial account of just how it all happened, Flora 
- looked timidly around her. 

It was so strange, so wild, so solitary. And in 
spite of her resolve to be brave and self-reliant, 
Flora could not help inwardly quaking. 

«« T don’t like the looks of thess people at all!” 
she thought. ‘They stare so at my watch-chain 
and my rings. Suppose they should be a band of 
brigands ; suppose this should be a trap into which 
the man Kilp is deliberately leading me! TI have 
heard and read of such things before. Why did I 
trust myself alone in the power of these human 
vampires? Why did I not insist on the man’s 
going on, wheels or no wheels? = Or why couldn’t 
we have gone directly to the blacksmith’s ?” 

‘And Flora worked herself up to such a state of 
nervous excitement by these queries that she had 
no vestige of appetite left by the time that Judith 
Ann, the tall damsel, brought in two bowls of new 
milk, a pan of crisp brown-jacketed doughnuts, 
and a liberal supply of buttermilk biscuit and de- 
licious golden butter. 

“‘T can’t eat,” she said faintly. ; 

“TJ can,” said Joseph Kilp, moving his chair up 
to the table. “T guess I could eat a sheet-iron 
door, if there wa’n’t nothin’ else handy.” 

Meanwhile Judith Ann had sidled up_to the 
new-comer, and was furtively feeling her dress. 

«Js it silk now?” said she, with a chuckle. 
“ Real silk?” 


“No,” Flora answered shortly ; “it is poplin.” 


Nowise discomfited, Miss Hopkins transferre¢ 
her attention to the gold watch-chain that hung 
from Flora’s belt. 

“Would you mind lettin’ me look at that ar?” 
she asked. “Is it good gold? I’ve got a brooch 


cannot tell. 


than a porkypine. 


she faltered. 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 


I bought o’ Leonidas Jones, and gin him twenty- 
five cents, but it an’t like this. 


sight of money ? How much now?” 


Must a cost a 


“J don’t know,” Flora answered nervously, “ I 
! Tt was a present.” 
“Judith Ann!” sharply rebuked her grand- 


mother, “go and sit down, and leave the young 


You ha’n’t no more manners 
I vum I’m astonished at 


woman in peace. 


you.” 
And reluctantly enough, Judith Ann obeyed. 


But Flora could not but observe that she never 
took her eyes off the tempting pendant of golden 


links, Her heart throbbed uneasily; she had 
heard of defenceless travellers robbed and mur- 
dered for less valuable booty than this, in just 
such solitary places. Her head drooped—a dizzy 
sickness overspread her heart. 

“Sleepy, I guess,an’t you?” said the old woman 
kindly. “ Wan’t to go to bed ?” 

Flora rose eagerly. Anything but sitting here, 
the mute miserable target for eight pairs of eyes! 

“JT should be glad to retire,” she said rather 
faintly. 

Lighting a tallow candle at the fire, the old 
woman led the way up a wooden staircase, 80 
steep that a ladder would have been quite as good, 
and thence to a little room under the eaves, whose 
unplastered walls and_rows of smoky looking 
beams overhead struck Flora unpleasantly. 

There an’t no better feather-bed in all the 
county,” said the old woman, setting down the 
light on a red chest which stood against the wall. 
«And I guess you're tired enough to sleep pretty 
well, an’t you?” 

So she left her, and Flora found herself alone 
at last. 

She rose to bolt the door, but all the fastening 
it boasted was a clumsy iron latch. With the 
energy and strength of desperation, she dragged 
the chest across the floor, and barricaded the 
entrance with it. And then, woman-like, she sat 
down and began to cry. 

“T never can sleep a wink!” she sobbed. “ I 
will not even undress, for I am sure this is no 
other than a den of robbers!” 

And she lay down on the outside of the bed, 
listening, with nervous trepidation to every sound 
she heard. 

But all was quiet and peaceful. The wind 
sighed softly through the tops of the tall trees ; 
the summer insects kept up their clamourous con- 
cert, and from the distant woods a whipo’ will 
uttered her lonely plaint. Unconsciously the deep 
peace of the scene began to enter into Flora’s ex- 
cited temperament, and ere she knew it she was 
fast asleep. 

She was roused, at last, by the hum of voices, 
and sitting up on the bed with a start, she listened 
intently. 


“Don’t be a fool, Eben!” the old woman’s 
cracked accents were uttering. ‘It’s done in a 
minute.” 

“Tt’s a job [han’t no fancy for,” was the gruff 
answer. 

“Night's the time, when all is asleep and quiet,” 
urged the old crone. “ One good blow, and ’tis 
done. Come! start quick! Whatare you standin’ 
starin’ for? You'll wake the gal, if you an’t 
careful.” 

« Come on, then.” 

The stealthy footsteps advanced nearer and 
nearer to her room. Flora had sprung to her feet, 
and stood there, pale and palpitating, and as there 
was 2 momentary pause in front of the door, she 
dragged away the chest, burst open the latch, and 
flew screaming, past the old woman and her tall, 
shock-headed coadjutor, down stairs. 

Talf a dozen men lay in different attitudes of 
repose on the floor, around the smouldering embers 
of the nearly dead fire; they all started up with 
one accord, when she burst in among them white 
and wild. 

“Bh! what’s the matter?” ejaculated Joseph 
Kilp, rubbing his red hair frantically up as he 
sprang to his feet, staring around. 

“Help me! Protect me! ? chrieked poor Flora. 
“They are going to murder me—that old woman 
and the hideous man. I heard them say so. Oh, 
help! help! for Heaven's sake !” 

“ Murder you!” roared the man called Eben, 
who had by this time stridden down the stairs. 
“No sich thing. I was only agoin’ to knock 
down a wasps’ nest for Granny Hopkins, jist 
under the garret roof.” 

“That there plaguey wasps nest that has 
troubled me all summer,” croaked old Mrs. 
Hopkins. ‘ Dear heart alive! there an’t nobody 
guing to harm you, child, We an’t none of us 
robbers nor murderers, as I know of.” 


And Flora Montcalm, mortally terrified though 
she had been, could not help joining in the laugh 
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that burst from all the swarthy giants round the 
fireplace. 

“Tam so sorry!” she faltered, hiding her face 
in her hands; “ but I was dreadfully frightened.” 

“T guess, you’rea city gal,” said the old woman 
kindly patting her shoulder. ‘ Go back to bed 
now, and get a good night’s rest, and well leave 
the wasps’ nest till some other time.” 

And Flora Montcalm obeyed. 

She rewarded the honest farm folk well the 
next day, and left a gay garnet ring on J udith 
Ann’s red stumpy finger; and when at last she 
reached the Gothic cottage among the Adirondacks, 
she had a mirthful tale to tell of her adventure at 
the Den of Robbers. 


OOOO 


USED TO THE THING. 

In order to fully appreciate the following you 
ought to know the Justice. He is a youngish man ; 
a pattern of propriety; very precise and ornate ; 
of remarkably good presence ; and he not only has 
a pretty good opinion of himself, but he has 
also a most exalted opinion of the judicial office 
he has been called to fill. No Lord Chief-Justice 
upon the King’s Bench ever felt more weight of 
dignity under the ermine than does our Justice 

Not long since a ragged, friend-forsaken fellow, 
named Mudkins, was brought before Justice 
———, charged with having stolen a pair of 
boots. The constable who had arrested him had 
caught him in the very act, so that the fact of the 
stealing was undeniable. ‘The case was clear, and 
the rogue admitted the gentle imputation ; but he 
pleaded the extreme necessity of the case. His 
shoes were completely worn out, and he had no 
money with which to buy others; nor had he a 
friend to help him; nor had he been able to gain 
the needed apparel by begging. 

“T had to do it, your honour, or go barefoot,” 
he said, with earnest simplicity. 

“And why not go barefoot?’? replied the 
Justice, with dignity, and yet with a touch of 
asperity. “The weather is growing warmer, and 
the condition could not be a very great hardship. 
Do you realise the turpitude—the moral enormity 
—of the offence? Did you stop to reflect upon 
the nature of the crime, and its inevitable con- 
sequences? Why,” continued the Judge, with a 
towering touch of moral grandeur, “ rather than 
pee to stealing I would go barefoot all my 
ife !” 

‘Very likely,” retorted the culprit, with a 
smiling shrug, and with a coolness that was far 
removed from impudence,—“ It all depends upon 
the way you've been brought up. I haye always 
been used to wearing shoes !’’ 

The audible smile that pervaded the court room 
was not required to convince Justice ——— that 
e great moral effort had fallen flat and profit- 
83, 


A Francia once saw a gentleman walk up to 
an open snuff-box in the hands of another, and 
take a pinch of snuff, having prefaced the act 
with the words: “May I take the liberty?” On 
the next day the Frenchman went into a tobacco- 
nist’s shop, and asked for half-a-pound of liberty , 


CloNsIDERABLE curiosity was excited at a hotel 
the other day, in consequence of one of the newly- 
arrived visitors having made the following entry 
in the register: ‘ Tobias Johnson, P. L. B.” The 
clerks and the boarders cudgelled their brains to 
throw some light upon the mysterious initials, but 
in yain; and at length the proprietor, in tho 
blandest manner possible, withdrew to inquire of 
Mr. Johnson as to their signification. * Well, Mr. 
Landlord,” said that gentleman, “TI will tell you. 
When I was last here, your fellows charged me 
five shillings for boot cleaning; and, as I wore 
patent leather all the time, it struck me that it was 
rather an imposition. However, that there may 
be no mistake this time, I place those letters at 
the end of my name, that you may know I wear 
patent leather boots.” ‘There was no charge for 
boot cleaning in Mr. Johnson’s bill at that visit. — 

A Rarusr Doverrut Srory.—The Paris 
Figaro warns its readers against placing too much 
confidence in the announcement of an hotel whose 
proprietor informs the public that “ English, 
German, Italian, and Spanish are spoken here.” 
An Englishman, it says, who lately “ descended ” 
at the hotel in question, and could find no waiter 
possessing even the most rudimentary acquaint- 
ance with the English language, asked for the 
interpreter, and peing told that there was none, 
demanded an explanation.“ By whom then,” he 
inquired, ‘are English, German, Italian, and 
Spanish spoken?” “ By the travellers, sir, who 
come to the hotel,” was the reply. 
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AMUSING SCRAPS. 
o-—_— 

“ Ocn sure this must be the Dead Letter Office,” 
said an Irishman, addressing one of the posts 
recently erected for the reception of letters, ‘‘for 
niyer a livin’ sowl is there in it to tell me the 
postage of aletther.” 

One of the boys tells us of a scarecrow made by 
Uncle Ben. It not only ecared off every crow that 
saw“it, but one crow was so frightened that he 
brought back the corn which he had stolen three 
days before. 

Lorp Densiau, on going to marry a fortune, was 
asked how long the honeymoon would last? He 
replied, “Don’t tell me of the honeymoon ; it is 
harvestmoon with me.” 

Tue most remarkable ease on record (says the 
Boston Journal) is that of a Yankee soap-man, 
who, in a violent storm at sea, saved himself from 
death by taking a cake of his own soap, and wash- 
ing himself ashore. : 

“¢ Wuar is the reason of a blow leaving a blue 
mark after it?” asked an inquiring young gentle- 
man. “It’s easily accounted for,” answered a 
medical student, “for you know that blow, in the 
perfect, makes blew.” 

Definition of Marriage ;—an insane desires to 
pay a young woman’s board. 

‘An ‘American tourist was visiting Naples, and 
saw Vesuvius during an eruption. ‘Have you 
anything like that in the New World ?” was the 
question of the Italian spectator. “ No,” replied 
the other; “but we have a Niagara that would 
put it outzin five minutes.” 

One of our greatest living poets, nearly 6 feet 
3 inches tall, and weighing 17 stone, was recently 
horrified to find one of his choicest couplets printed 
as follows :— 

“ Little pimples, so sweet and soft, 
Love the cheek of my love.” 
It is to be presumed that the unhappy man intended 
to speak of dimples. 

A returnep Australian found the baby he left 
at home a miss of five summers. One day he 
offended her, and she fretfully exclaimed to her 
astonished parent, ‘“ I wish you had never 
married into our family !” 

Wuy does a pianoforte resemble the conditional 
mood of the second auxiliary verb ?—Because it’s 
made of wood (would) and should be. 

«Dip you present your account to the defend- 
ant?” inquired a ‘lawyer of his clerk. {TI did, 
sir.’ “What did he say, sir?” He told me to go 
to the deuce, sir.” ‘Well, and what did you do 
after that?” ‘“ Why, then I came to you, sir.” 

“ Wet,” said a carpenter, ‘of all the saws that 
ever I saw, I never saw a saw saw as I saw that 
saw saw.” 

Wuy should a little man beware of marrying a 
bouncing widow? He might be called “ the 
widow's mite.” 

A sour fellow says that he always looks under 
the marriage head for the news of the weak. 

A man of unblemished character was candidate 
for a large constituency, and the following means 
were used to get rid of him: At a large public 
meeting, an elector got up and said, “I demand 
the exercise of my right to ask that candidate a 
question. Will he answer me yes or no, like an 
honestman ?” 

«“ Undoubtedly I will.” 

A most incautious promise, as the reader will 
guess. ; 

“Well, then,” caid the elector, “I ask that 
gentleman, Who killed his Washerwoman ? 2 

What was the poor man to say? What yes or 
no could answer the question. He hesitated, he 
stammercd—the meeting was against him ; he was 
hustled out of the room, and to this day he 
labours under the grave imputation, in many 

eople’s minds, of having feloniously accelerated 
the death of some unfortunate, and perhaps ill- 
paid, laundry-maid. 

A Connecticut lover, young and enthusiastic, 
who sang and played for nearly two hours before 

the house of his lady love the other evening, was 
electrified—-that: is, shocked—after a short pause, 
by a cordial “ Thank you, gracefully pronounced 
by the “ other fellow,’ who appeared at the 
window. ; 

A LITTLE girl up town joyfully told her mother, 
the other day, that she had found out where they 
made horses—she had seen a man 1n a shop just 
finishing one of them, for he was nailing on his 
last foot. 

“So, John, you've taken the pledge.” “ Well, 
Jake, Lhave.” ‘For all that, John, I would not 
like to trust you alone with a pint of whiskey in 

our room all night.” ‘Well, Jake, I should 
ave no fears for you, under such circumstances, 
put I should have graye apprehensions for the 
whiskey.” 


“Can you lend me five hundred dollars?” 
asked a city fop of an old banker, “ What secu- 
rity can you give me? ” «My own personal se- 
curity.” “Very well; get in here,” said the 
banker, lifting the lid of a large iron chest. 
“What do you want me to get in there for?” 
exclaimed the fop, drawing back in alarm, “ Be- 
cause that’s where I keep all my securities,” 
grimly replicd the banker; whereupon the fop 
hastily withdrew. 

A wirsess, in describing certain events, said, 
“The person I saw at the head of the stairs was 
a man with one eye named Jacob Wilkins.” 
“What was the name of his other eye?” spite- 
fully asked the opposing counsel. The witness 
was disgusted at the levity of the audience. 

Tne worst charade ever made: My first is the 
name of a peculiar kind of buiter, my second of 
a peculiar kind of liquor, and my whole is the 
name of a portion of a familar weapon: What is 
my name? Answer—Ramrod. Ram is the 
peculiar kind of butter, and rod goes for the lick 
her. 

A xewspoy being asked, on a rainy door, what 
he’d take to carry a message from Bull’s Head to 
the Battery, replied that he’d take a coach. 


LETTER BASKET. 


LADIES’ CONFIDENCES. 

Iva has a friend who visits her, and acts as if he loved 
her, but has never said outright, ‘{I love you.” They 
correspond, and he has often written to her that he cared 
for her, and calls himself a true friend, She says “He 
tries to please me in every respect. He was engaged 
to a young lady abcut two yearsago. She broke off the 
engagement on account of evil reports that were circu- 
lated about him,jbut she and her friends are now 
extremely anxious to renew it. He and the young lady 
have begun correspondence, and yet he still visits me, 
acting as formerly. Is it right and honourable for him 
to act so towards me? for his actions are those of a 
Jover, and not a friend.” He is evidently a tricky, 
dishonourable person; and you; should have nothing to 
do with him. 

W.R.B. says: “Ilove a young girl about the same 
age as myself—seventcen years. She says she wants me 
to go to college and return in two years, and that then 
she will marry me. Don’t you think, if she loves me as 
much as that, she will marry me whether I attend 
college ornot?’” Your friend is evidently a_sensible 
girl, who has more regard for your welfare than you 
yourself exhibit. No, we do not think she will be as 
ready to marry youif you disregard her wise request, 
for her estimate of your affection will of course be gréatly 
influenced by your apparent readiness to comply with her 
wishes, or the reverse. Follow her advice, and you will 
not be likely to regret it. 

Constant READER (Brooklyn) writes: ‘‘ A gentleman, 
spent the evening with me not long since, and during 
our conversation made use of the following quotation: 
‘“There’s a divinity that shapes ourends, rough hew them 
as we may.” I corrected him, and said.it was not 
divinity, but destiny. Now will you be kind encugh to 
give me the correct quotation, and name of the author P” 
The lines to which you refer were written Ly Shakspeare, 
and secur in the the second scene of the fifth act of 
Hamlet, as follows : 

©“ There’a a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough hew them how we will.” 

Bron writes: ‘‘ When a gertieman is introduced to a 
lady, and the lady makes such remarks as ‘I ain happy 
to meet you,’ or ‘I’m glad to make your acquaint. 
ance,” what should the gentleman say in return? Second 
—Whenayoung man accompanies a young lady to church, 
which should enter first??? Ho should say, “I thank 
you; Tam most happy to make yours.””? Second—He 
should enter the church first, and preceding her to. the 
pew, open the docr and politely show her in. 

A. BC. writes: “Recently a lady and gentleman 
were married. The lady’s father and mother were first 
cousins, and the gentleman’s mother and lady’s mother 
were sisters. What was the relationship existing 
between the parties before marriage?” They were first 
cousins simply, from their mothers being sisters. We 
cannot sce that the fact that her father and mother were 
cousins had any effect upon the relationship between her 
and her husband, 

PERPLEXED says: ‘Tam row twenty-four years old. 
About three years ago I made the acquaintance of a 
young lady of this place, and was in her society for 
about three months, in which time I formcd a deep 
attachment for her, which, as I then thought, she 
returned, I was called away very suddenly to Califor nia 
and was detained there for two years and six months, 
during which time I never wrote to her, because I had 
never asked her permission. I then returned home, and 
one day I met her unexpectedly in thestreet. Knowing 
it is the duty of the lady to speak first, J did not speak, 
but passed on. I turned around, however, and noticed 
that she looked back. Since then I have met her several 
times—rometimes by herzelf, at other times with a young 
gentleman, and she always acts in the same way. Now 
Task you what you think about the case.” Under the 
circumstances, you need not hesitate to speak to her 
first. You may have changed so that she does not cer- 
tainly recognise you, Or she may imagine that you do not; 
care to recognise her. ‘The only sensible application of 
the rule that when a lady and gentleman mect in the 
street, the lady should bow or speak first, is to cases of 
fresh acquaintances ; as, for example, when you meet a 
girl for the first time after the party at which you were 
introduced. Then you await her actions in order to know 
whether she desires to continue the acquaintance. But 
between old friends no such rule is observed. : < 

Sarurpay says: “Like other people, I come to you 
for advice. My case is substantially as follows: I have 
been married a little over two years, and was married at 
nineteen years of age to a young lady in whom I placed 
the utmost confidence. Since I have been married, I 
have experienced the greatest unhappiness of my life. I 
have had constant employment at “ salary of £15 per 
month ; our expenses are yery light, and, consequently, 


we lay by Something every month, We have one child, 
Now what I want to ask you is, is it right for a wife to 
be quarrelling with her husband about trivial matters. 
such es my going out at half-past seven o’clock and 
returning at a quarter past nine o’clock in the evening ? 
When I get my salary every month, I hand it over to my 
wife, and when I ask her for a little money she offers 
me 1s. Do you think that right?’ Your wife 
does seem to be a little hard on you, but when boys 
of nineteen rush into matrimony it is necessary for their 
wives to exercise strict control over them until they 
arriye at years of discretion. You must be a good 
boy, and by and by your wife, when she sees you can 
bear it, will allow you more freedom and pocket-money. 4 

Marre or Fact Lover is a young man of twenty- <3 
two, in love with a young Jady who is beautiful, amiable, 
accomplished, and heiress apparent to £30,000. She 
recipocrates in a great measure, but her father objects to 
our correspondent’s political opinions, Say 1ng that his 
daughter shall never marry any one who entertains such 
views; upon which the young man writes: “ As I bear, 
ina financial point of view, @ very strong resemblance 
to ‘Job's turkey,’ I am by no means averse to the emo- 
luments which the possession of £30,000 would insure. 
On the contrary, I cannot dispense with the fortune 
if I marry the young lady. This is my dilemma. How 
shall I act ?? ‘The young lady’s father might find other 
than political opinions to object to in this nice young 
man. He will continue to remain in hispresent impecu- 
nious condition, so far as any advice of ours is con- 
cerned which might aid him in securing the hand of a 
girl whom he evidently does not deserve. The cool 
frankness of his letters, however, is worthy of commend- 
ation. We like to see a man write just as he feels. 

KATHLEEN sayss: ‘*I desire your opinion on‘'a subject 
that has been a great source of argument between my- 
self and others for some time. I contend that, if two 
gentlemen are walking together, and they meet a lady 
with whom one of them is acquainted, it is polite for 
both to bow, the stranger as well as the acquaintance.” 
You are quite right. . 2 aS 

Axos S. (Danbury, Conn.) say: “I wish to inquire if 
you can give me any information in regard to raising 
trout, Ihave commenced the business the natural way, 
and wish to go on in a correct manner.” According to 
the report of a committee appointed last year in Mas- 
sachusetts to investigate the subject of fish culture, the 
“ natural 'way ” of raising trout is the best way for per- 
sons of small means, and also for those who have neither 
scientific or practical knowledge of the business. The 
main point is to have a separate pond for the young 
irout, so they will not be devoured by the old ones; You 
must also keep a sharp look-out for eels, frogs, and 
other creatures that are fond of fish diet, and which pre- 
fer young trout to any other breed of swimmers.  In- 
quire at the bookstores for works on fish culture and 
trout raising, and read upon the subject as you have 
leisure, letting your study go hand in hand with your 
practice, and thus you will fit yourself to extend your 
fish-ponds with safety and profit. 

Azicr writes: “Having seen in the columns of your 
most interesting paper such excellent advice to girls 
whose heart have been pierced by Cupid’s dart, I 
thought I would write to you and ask your aid in my 
present dilemma, A young man of prepossessing 
manners and good looks has often asked my hand in 
marriage. He is not wealthy, but is honest and indus- 
trious, and earns enough, and more than enough, to sup- 
port a wife. I love him very much, and I know he loves 
me, for he has often saidso. But my parents object to 
having me marry bim, on the ground that I can do 
better by marrying a wealthy old bachelor, who, after 
paying me considerable attention for six months, has 
proposed tome. But I cannot think of parting with the 
one I love, and selling myself for go'd.”” Money, if a 
consideration in marriage, should always be a secondary 
ore, You should not “sell yourself for gold,” but try to 
win your parents over to your Wway of thinking. & 

Woopvitte (Kentucky) writes: §‘ Will yon please 
explain what is meant by the terms ‘ wooden,’ ‘ silver,’ 
and ‘golden’ weddings, a3 applied to anniversaries of 
marriage? I have asked several persons how much 
time must elapse before they respectively occur, but 
have never received a satisfactory answer.” The fifth 
anniversary of the marriage-day is known as the wooden 
wedding; the twenty-fifth as the silver wedding; and 
the fiftieth as the golden wedding. The names are 
derived, we believe, from the character of the presents 
to the happy couple which are deemed appropriate 
for the celebration of the respective occasions, Com- 
paratively few persons live to see their golden wedding 
day; but thera is a well-known citizen of New York 
who not only celebrated his with great display a few 
years since, but has lived to marry again. 


he 


SL gee &e, 


Enouch for one, too much for two, and nothing at ail 
for three. a 


You eat me, you drink me; describe me who can! 
Vm sometimes a woman and sometimes a man, 


Ill. 

If from a reasonable quantity of my second, I fre- 
quently but judiciously take} my first, it will materially F 
contribute to my third. . 
Eliza is looking ey ee 4 

‘As she may very often be seen 
For my whole round her head, though they useful may be, 

Are not ornamental, I ween. 


Let her twist up my first in her second at night, 

She should take them all out in the morn; 

For my whole, though they be pretty well in their way, 

Ought never at noon to be worn, 

CoNUNDRUMS. 

What kind of sweetmeats did they have in the ark ?— 
Preserved Pairs. Fe 

Why is 2 butcber like a language master P—Because he 
is a retailer of tongues. : 

Do You Szr?—\ hy should physicians have a greater 
borror of the sea than {anybody else ?—Because they are 
more liable to see fickness, 

When does a school-boy’s writing-book resemble the 
Hero of Waterloo ?—When it’s a Well ink’d un (Welling. 


ton). 
ANSWERS. 
CHARADES. 
I.—Goldsmith 
JI,—Sky-light 


~i? 
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THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 


ComaLtnEs, sold by Chemists and Perfumers, RBAMETON'S PILL OF HEALTH. 


Qs. Gd. and 5s. per bottle. Curley & Co.(Limited), 
London.—See advertisement. page 511, 


Borwick’s Custarp Powpxr is now used by all 
respectable families for making delicious Custards 
and Blanc Manges, and nothing can be more agree- 
able to eat with Puddings, Pies, and Stewed Fruits. 
Sold by all corndealers in ld. and 2d. packets, and 
6d. and 1s, tins. 


Emrioywenr.—Iwant 1,000 Agents to Canvass for 
‘“'The Complete Herbalist.” I will give such terms and 
furnish such advertising facilities that no man need 
make less than £30 per month and all expenses, no 
matter whether he ever canvassed, oe or not. A 

remium of a new dress given 00 ady canvassers. 
aiidreaa PROF. O. PHELPS BROWN, 2, King-street, 
Covent-garden, London, and full particulars will be sent 
by return of post. 


HoLitoway’s Pitis.—Safety amidst Dangers. 
—Surrounded on all sides by the sources of disease, man 
must keep up 4 constant watchif he would preserve or 
recover his health. In the colonies and undrained 
districts the risk of exposure to malaria is much reduced 
if these pilis be taken to keep the blood and body un- 
tainted by its poison. These purifying pills present the 
most certain and effectual means of removing all 
obnoxious matters from the blood; at the same time they 
regulate any disordered action which their presence has 
induced. In diarrhoea, dysentery, cholera, and enteric, 
or typhoid fever, this medicine, aided by brixk external 
friction, with Holoway’s Ointment, both checks their 
downward tencency and uproots their hidden causes. 


P,0.0., costing ld., at the following rates :— 
One Year, Monthly Parts, post free ...... 8s, 6d. 
W 


. : : 
Halt-year ” ” seosce OSs GOs 
Quarter ” ee et ls. 8d. 

When penny stamps are sent in payment, they shonld 
be reckoned as thirteen to the sbilling. 


Back Numbers AND Parts,—Where difficulty 
is experienced in procuring BACK NUMBERS, the Pub- 
lisher will send them, post free, upon the receipt of 
stamps ; Twenty-three numbers are published, at one- 
penny ; they will be sent to any address for Twenty-three 
stamps. Five parts are published ; they will be sent 

ost free, upon the receipt of 35 pouny stamps. 
SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Six Lines and under (col. measure) ...... 8s. 6d. 
Every additional Line.....sseeeereee O08, 6d. 
Paragraphs, Six Lines and under ..... see, OS, 00. 
Every additional Line...........+6 Gustesetocee 1s, 0d. 


A considerable reduction is made on orders for a Series, 
Post-office Orders payable to THOMAS SMITH. 
Cheques should be crossed London and County Bank 

Advertisements and Communications should be sent to the 
Office, 2 § 3, Shoe-lane, Fleet-street, E.C. 


: ORWICK’S 8 es 
AKING POWDER 
VyAS BEEN AWARDED 
Hie, GOLD MEDALS 
VOR its SUPERORITY over all others. 
MAEES BREAD, Pastry, Puppinas,&c. 
[Lje8t and WHOLESOME. 
QoLD in 1d. and 2d, PACKETS. 
At” 6d. and ls. PATENT BOXES, 


TO PERSONS IN DEBT. 


R, MARSHALL, of 12, HATTON- 
GARDEN, Established 1830, 
obtains for Embarrassed Debtors 
jn town or country) 

AN ENTIRE RELEASE FROM ALL DEBTS, 
without bankruptcy, publicity, or suspension of business 
Charges very moderate,payable by instalments, 

CONSULTATION FREE, 


TO ALL IN DEBT & DIFFICULTIES, 


THE NEW LAW FOR DEBTORS. 


M?; MARCHANT, of 46, HATTON 
; GARDEN, obtains for Embarrassed Debtors in 
l'ewn or Country i 
IMMEDIATE PROTECTION OF PROPERTY 
from County Court and other procecdings, and an 
ENTIRE RELEASE FROM ALL DEBTS. 

under the new Act, without imprisonment, bankruptcy, 
publicity, or suspension of business. Charges very 
moderate, payable by instalments. 

ONSULTATION FREE. Offices, 46, HATTON-GARDEN. 

N.B.—Mr, Marchant may be consulted in the evening 
at his private residence, 22, Doughty-street, Mecklen- 
pbuh-square. 


a ee 


MVHE BESLt vrORIFIER of the BLOCD.— 

SARSAPARILLA and IODIDE of POTASH 
PILLS, effectually purifying the blood and strengthen- 
ing the constitution. They remove pimples from ti. 
head and face, boils, blotches on the skin, scurvy 
scorbutic eruptions, and all other affections of the 
skin and glands, from whatever cause arising, 2s. 9d 
per box ; sent by post for stamps. T, BRADLEY 33, 
Bond-street , Brighton. 


This excellent Family Medicine is the most effec 
tive remedy for indigestion,bilious and liver complaints, 
sick headache, loss of appetite, drowsiness, giddiness, 
spasms, and all disorders of the stomach and bowels, or, 
where an Occasional aperient is required, nothing can be 
better adapted. ; 

For FEMALES these Pills are truly excellent, removing 
all obstructions, the distressing headache so prevalent 
with the sex, depression of spirits, dulness of sight, 
neryous affections, blotches, pimples, and sallowness of 
the skin, and give a healthy ploom to the complexion, 

Sold by medicine vendors, price 1s. 13d. and 2s. dd. per 

Ox. 


PURE AERATED WATERS. 
—. ELLIS’S 
+) RUTHIN WATERS 
4 SODA, POTASS, 
SELTZER, LEMONADE, 
LITHIA, 


AND FOR GOUT, 
LITHIA AND LOTASS. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Cornxs Braxpep ‘*R, Ellis and Son, Ruthin,’? and 
every label bears their trade mark. Sold everywhere, 
and Wholesale of R. ExLxis and Son, Ruthin, North 
Wales. London Agents: W. LEST and Sons, Hen- 
rietta-street, Cavendish-square: 


EALTH, STRENGTH, ENERGY .— 
PEPPER’S QUININE and IRON TO NIC 
Strengthens the Nerves, Increases the quantity of the 
Blood, promotes Appetite, improves Weak Digestion, 
animates the Spirits, and thoroughly Recruits the Health. 
Bottles (32 doses), 43. 6d. Next size, 1ls. Stone Jars, 
92s. Of J. Pepper, 237, Tottenham-court-road, London, 
and all Chemists. 


BRITISH COLLEGE OF HEALTH, 
UST ON “RO AD, 
LONDON. 


Messrs. MORISON 


| i EREBY inform the public that they havo no 
connection with a medicine having for its trade 
mark ‘a Lion,” in imitation of the Lion which has for 
many years been in front of the British College of Health, 
which was raised by a penny subscription in honour of 
James Morison the Hygeist. ; 
The only TRADE MARK on Morison’s medicines are the 
words **MORISON’S UNIVERSAL MEDICINES,” 
ENGRAVED ON THE GOVERNMENT STAMP in wHITE letters 
on a red ground, to counterfeit which is felony. 
January, 1872. Signed, MORISON & CO, 


Ladies’ Levant Leather Boots for Country 


ear 
PUTTON, BALMORAL, OR ELASTIC, 21s. 
Tllustrated Catalogues, post free. 


THOMAS D. MARSHALL, 
192, OXFORD STREET, W. 


* NVALID LADIES in REDUCED CIROUM- 

STANCES may obtain, in the NEW WING of the 
TIOSPITAL for WOMEN, Soho-square, for One Guinea 
a Week, the advantages of Hospital Treatment and 
Nursing, combined with the Comforts of Home. Patients 
may in some cases be accompanied by a female friend. 
Fall particulars and adniisnsiop apers may be obtained 


by application to 
IIKNRY B. INGRAM, Secretary, 


LEFT OFF CLOTHES. 


MRS. EMANUEL, 
3, TACHBROOK STREET, BELGRAVE 
ROAD, PIMLICO, 8.W. 
\ RS. &. is the largest buyer in the trade 
A 


for all kinds of ladies and gentlemen’s wearing 
apparel, comprising silks, satins, velyets, court and 
other dresses; gents uniforms; old point laces, trinkets, 
old china, or any miscellaneous property. All parecls 
sent from town and country SHALL RECEIVE IMME. 
DIATE ATTENTION, P.O.0, sent by return of post. 
Ladies waited upon at their own residence, at any time 
or distance, 
N,B.—Mrs. E. has always a large QUANTITY OF 
THE ABOVE ON HAND. 


AJ HITTINGTON LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
Curer Orrics :—37, Moorgate-street, Londan. 


Life Assurance—Endowments—Provision for Children— 
Annuities—Children’s Endowments— 
MARRIND WOMEN’S NEW RIGHTS. 

For particulars apply by post card, to 
ALFRED T. BOWSER, Secretary. 


BEST FOOD FOR INFANTS 

*€ Resembling mother’s milk as closely as possible.’s— 
Dr. H. Barker on Right Foods. ‘The infant Prin ce 
thrives upon it as a Prince should.”’—Social Se ence 
Review. “Highly nourishing and easily digested.”’— 
Dr, Hassauu. 

No boiling or straining required. 
Tins, Is., 2s., 58., and 10s. 
Prepared by Oe MOORE New Bond-strect. 
ondon. 

Procurable of all Italian Warehousemen and chemists, 


ENS! PENS! PENS! 

Try H. L. MORGAN’S BANK of ENGLAND 
PENS, same used in the Bank ot England. One Pen 
warranted to last a month. To be haiof all Stationers 
or of H.L. Morgan, 43, Allen’s- buildings, Leonard-street, 
Finsbury. 


Ce TURKEY. MAPLE and Co. 


CARPETS. 5 Guineas. MAPLE and Co. 
(ABTS: MAPLE and Co 

ARPETS. MAPLE and Co. 
GA BERTIE. MAPLE and Co. 
(CARPETS. MAPLE and Co. 


(SURTAINS. DAMASK. MAPLE and Co: 
(KURTAINS. SILK. MAPLE and Co. 


Go 8. MAPLE and Co. 
‘Oe MAPLE and Co. 
(See MAPLE and Co. 
(REESE S. MAPLE and Co. 


\JURTAINS, DINING AND DRAWING: 
ROOM. The Jargest and most varied stock of 
Curtain Materials in London. Good all woul reps, doubl 3 
width, ls. 6d. per yard ; striped reps, all wool, and 
double width, from 3s. 3d. per yard. This material does 
not require lining or trimming. Silks, Brocatelles, 
Satins, of all colours and widths; also, the Shanghae 


AKHUBST’S GOLDEN LOTION 
Positively Cures SCURVY, RINGWORM, ITCH, RED- 
NESS,PIMPLES, BLOTCHES, ERUPTIONS, BCZENA, 
and every form of skin disease with absolute and unfail- 
ing certainty. It is not poisonous or in the slightest 
degree injurious to the Hair or Skin. Testimonials and 
Directions accompany each bottle. 2s. 9d. and ds. é@d. 
per Bottle, large size 118. Of Chemists EVERYWHERE; 
or direct from the Proprietors, W. E. AKHUKST and 
CO., Manufacturing Chemists and Merchants, 8, Lamb’s 
Conduit-street, London, W.C. 


Sa eer 
} OUND SHOULDERS, SIrOOPING 

HABITS, AND DEFORMITIES PREVENTED 
and CURED by DR. CHANVDLER’S IMPROVED CHEST 
BXPANVING BRACES, for both sexes, of all ages. 
Tney strengthen the voice and Jungs, relieve indigestion, 
end are especially recommended to children for assisting 
the growth, and for promoting health and symmetry of 
figure. Price 10s. 6d. 


| veceares STOCKINGS, KNEE.CAPS, SUR- 
: GICAL BELTS, and appliances of every descrip- 
tion, with all the latest improvements, and of the best 
quality, at considerably reduced prices. Illustrated 
catalogues forwarded. 
CHANDLER AND CO., 
Surgical Mechanicians, 66, Berners-street, Oxford- 
street, W. 


SEGRTS ELE ROUGE being perfectly harm 
less to the most delicate skin is used by thousands 
both for the lips and face; it defies detection, and does 
not rub off. Forwarded by post tor 30 stamps, sample,7 
stamps. Mrs. G. Hall, 4, Spring-gardens, London. 


NEXPENSIVE HAIR RESTORER. — 
LOCKYER’s SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER is 
guaranteed to restore grey hair to its former colour in a 
few days. Quite harmless. Large bottles, 1s, 64.; 
cases of three for country, 54 stamps. Pepper, 237, 
Tottenham-court-road, London, and all Chemists. 


ORNS, BUNIONS, and ENLARGED TOK 

JOINTS.—The pain is instantly relieved and com- 
plete cure effected by Dellar’s Corn and Bunion Plasters, 
Sold by all Chemists, 1s. 1jd. and 2s. 9d, per box; J. 
Pepper, 237, Tottenham-court-road, London. By post 
14;stamps. 


EAFNESS, Noises in the Kars and Head.— 
Dellar’s Essence for Deafness is an Extraordinary 
Remedy—it always Relieves, and generally Cures, It 18 
quite harmless. Sold in Bottles, 1s. 14d. each, by J. 
Pepper, 237, Tottenham-court-road, London, and all 
Chemists ; post free, 18 stamps. 


ME RoLA’S PUPILS PERFORM 


on the last Friday of this month, Aug, 30th 

at his Academy, 25, Manchester-street, W,, from 3 to 6 
reserved seats, with full particulars, for one stamp), to 
demonstrate that what learners, under the average of 
abilities, have accomplished on Rola’s improved Art for 
Teaching the Piano, but above all in so short a time or 
as little trouble to teachers, or, as Lady Grant says, 
saving Money, time, and temper,’ can never be realised 
so well, or approaching to it, by the most gifted even, on 
the exploded method of the present instruction books, 
yet, strange to say, they are still ueed in presence of these 
facts, and as if there was nothing better ! ‘* In 25 minutes 
the boy, to the amazemeat of my family,” writes the 
Chaplain-Genera] to the Forces, ‘‘ was able to name 
every note extended to seven ledger lines above or below 
the treble or bass stave (and a child, after three lessons 
only on the value of notes, surpassed her sister in that 
knowledge and counting, who has been six years under 
the best masters’ tuition). I look on the drift of Mr, 
Rola’s whole scheme and what he has already achieved 
as the commencement of one of the most usefu. 
revolutions which, in music at least, the world has 
witnessed.” In two parts, 5s. each, or 8s. the two; 
post free, if from the Author, 2% Leinster-square 
Bayswater. W. : 


R. BRADLE Y’S FEMALE PILLS.—To be taken 
in all Female Complaints, removing all irregulari- 

ties and obstructions of the Female System. 2s. 9d. 
and 48. 6d per box; sent by post for stamps. J. BRAD- 


LEY, 33, Bond-street, Brighton, Female mixture 
Qs, gd. per bottle, 


- 
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JOHN GOSNELL & CO0.’S CHERRY TOOTH PASTE 


is greatly superior to any tooth powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects the ename] 
trom decay, and imparts a pleasing fragrance to the breath. Price 1s. 6d. per pot. ° 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S PATENT TRICHO-SARON, or newly 
invented HAIR BRUSH, the peculiar mechanical construction of which accomplishes the two 
operations of cleaning and polishing simultaneously, 


TOHN GOSNELL & CO.”S MOELLINE, GOLDEN OIL, LA 
NOBLESSE POMADE, MACASSAR OIL, &e., for the Hair. 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S TOILET AND NURSERY POWDER. 


celebrated for its purity and exquisite fragrance. 
To be had of all Perfumers and Chemists throughout the Kingdom, and at the Manufactory, Angel Passage, 93, 


Upper Thames-street, London. 


ASK YOUR CHEMIST FOR 


The PimpleRemover,Baldwin’s TarSoap 
THE PUREST SKIN SOAP IN USE. 


An adjunct to the Toilette, a ae WO) the Shaver, and a Companion 
of the Bath. 
REMOVES SMALL-POX MARKS, ROUGHNESS, REDNESS, FRECKLES, AND OTHER 
SKIN DISCOLORATIONS AND ERUPTIONS. 
3d. per tablet, post free, 5 stamps; 3 tablets 12 stamps; one dozen, 
carriage free, P.O.O: 3s. 


Be not put off with perfumed imitations. 


BALDWIN & C0., 77, Walworth Road, London, S.E. 
rat le aac Sek rset TON TRA Sa Tae eee Soe 
TAMAR INDIEN, 


A Laxative, Refreshing, and Medicated Fruit Lozenge, the Immediate 


Relief and Specific Cure of 
CONSTIPATION, HEADACHE, INDIGESTION, BILE, HAAMORRHOIDS, &c, 
« Tawar”? (unlike Pills and the usual Purgatives) is agreeable to take, and never produces 


irritation. 
PREPARED AND SOLD BY E. GRILLON, 122, LONDON WALL, E.C. 


May be had also of Messrs. Barcray and Sons and all Chemists. 
Price 2s. 6d. per box. Government stamped. 


RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA; NEURALGIA, WEAKNESS OF THE CHEST, 
THE SPINE, THE ABDOMEN, ETC. 


DR. DURANDS MEDICATED FLANNEL. 
Report (91) of Dr. Bonnevie, the eminent Belgian Physician. 


“T hereby certify that I have fully proved the efficacy of Dr. Durand’s Health Flannel in cases of 


Rheumatism, Sciatica, N euralgia, Pleurodyne, Lumbago, &e., and I confidently recommend it both as 


res ive agains 1 curative of, these maladies.” k 
: ae ik Sie Sear esta at (Lady’s), 35s. each. Waist Belt (either sex), 35s. each. 
Seo Medical Reports previously published ; also Testimonials from Sir John Hesketh Lethbridge, 
Doudney, the Rev. G. Kemp, the Rey. O. Otway, &e., &e. 
Sold, from 8s. per yard, and made up into every kind of under-garment by Messrs. MARTIN, 
27, Coleman-street, E.C.—Catalogues free. 


GOOD NEWS FOR THE GENTLER SEX. 
’ 
Cc. GEE TAYLOR'S FEMALE PILLS, 
PRICE 133d. PER BOX, WITH DIRECTIONS FOR USH. | ; 
These Pills are a very excellent medicine especially adapted to the Female Constitution, either in early or mature 
life ; they contain no Galomel, or anything injurious. Females of any age, and under any circumstances, may take 
them with the utmost safety, they regulate the two extremes, and are particularly recommended to be used at the 


most critical period of life, as well as for young ladies who need the test of medicine. 
STRIKING TESTIMONIAL, © ie. 
My dear Sir, Pewsey, Wilts, May, 1872. 


For more than a year I suffered with a severe pain in the back and every part of my body, with indications, of 
Dropsy and other complaints. The Doctor told me that no medical man could cure me. On hearing this I began 
to take O. Gee Taylor’s Female Pills, and by taking them sometime I am completely cured. Mary Brrwer. 

C. Gee Taylor’s ¥emale Pills may be obtained of all Chemists aud Medicine Vendors.’ Should there be any 
difficulty, send 14 stamps to the Proprietor, Mr. Arthur Ballard, Chemist, M, P. 8., Faringdon, Berks, and he will 


send them immediately free by post. 
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FRENCH GOODS. T° {EITHER SEX.—A speedy, safe, and 
ottle: |. pleasant way of realising a few shillings daily, not 
RUFFLES, 28., 38. Mee ates oe be Da aetel interfering in any way with present occupation. Samples 
he jlomatoes, Green Pons, Mivewser and kind of | AMC DSntely retuned, dea be aa 
oc € 8, ine *, | immediatels A 
Comestibles. Crystallized Fruits 2s. a pound, Finest diately WESTBURY and CO., Birmingham. 


Imperial Plums, Muscatels, also every description of 
LOVES.—SPANISH KID 


Hermetically Fruits. 
PRICE LIST FREE AND CARRIAGE PAID ON NN 
ALL ORDERS. unequalled fof, me ee cE (MY 
to this country by . CINSON & SON, 4, 
Rutherford and Co., Threadneedle-street, London.—Ladies’ two-buttons 
33 WIGMORE STREET, CAVENDISH Gentlemen’s, one-button 2s. 6d, per pair. A sample 
- SQUARE, W. pair any Colour for 31 stamps. 


-HE’S PERSIAN BALM 
QUICKLY PREVENTS 
THE HAIR FROM FALLING OFF, 
OR LOSING ITS BEAUTY, AND 
RESTORES GREY HAIR TO ITS NATURAL 
COLOUR 
WITHOUT STAINING THE SKIN. 
Sold by the Proprietor, 
JOHN LEE, Chemist, Yarmouth, and most 
chemists. 
21s., 10s. 6d.; 5s. 6d. 
See Beeton’s All About Everything, 1871, p. 264. 


THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER. 
rEXHOMPSON’S BURDOCK PILLS 


Overcome the Worst Forms of Diseases, and the Foulest 
State of the Blood, Stomach, Liver, and Kidneys ; they 
go to the core of every disease where no other Medicine 
has power to reach. 
The GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER cures the following 
complaints:—Indigestion, or wind in the stomach or 
bowels, giddiness in the head, dimness of sight, weak 
or sore eyes, loss of memory, palpitation of the heart, 
liver and bilious obstructions, asthma, or tightness in 
the chest, rheumatics, lumbago, piles, gravel, pains in 
the back, scurvy, bad legs, bad breast, sore throat 
sore heads, and sores of all descriptions, burns, wounds 
or white swelling, scrofula, or king’s evil, gatherings. 
tumours or cancers, pimples and blotches on the face 
and body, swelled feet or legs, scabs and itch, erysipelas, 
jaundice, and dropsy, and fevers of all kinds. These 
pills clear the blood from all impure ma tter, from what. 
ever cause arising, 
In boxes at Is. 14, each, Sold by most chemists, or 
one the Establishment, 34, HIGH STREET, SWAN- 
Wholesale Agents—Barclay and Sons, 29 Farringdon- 
street, London; and Messrs, W. Sutton and Uo., 10, 
Bow-churchyard, London, 
TESTIMONIAL TO Mr. THOMPSON: 
Admington, Glo’stershire, May 22, 1871. 
Sir,—Your Burdock Pills have done me much good. 
I was suffering from palpitation of the heart, with a full 
and painful sensation about the chest and stomach, a 
feeling as though I was choking, with a great swelling 
in the bowels, a pain across the back, no appetite, a 
very bad taste in the mouth. I tried doctors and all the 
pills and medicine advertised, and they done me no good. 
I still got weaker, and more nervous, and I was afraid 
to go to bed, such a dread and palpitation of the heart, 
At last I saw your advertisement, the Great Blood 
Purifier, Thompson’s Burdock Pills, and as my uncle 
was a doctor, and often said that Burdock was worth a 
guinea a grain for strengthening the blood I thought I 
would try them, and the first dose that I took removed @ 
large quantity of black matter, like decayed liver, and 
the pain in my back and bowels was removed. All the 
doctors I consulted told me my liver was diseased. I 
suppose the pills were carrying it off from tke system. 
I had only taken one box, when I could eat, drink, and 
sleep. I seem to haye new blood and liver also new 
life. . Yours truly, G.M. 
P.S'—I had great giddiness in the head, but I am 
thankful to say it is also gone. 


GLENFIELD STARCH 


is the only kind used in her Majesty’s Laundry. If there 
are any Ladies who have not yet used the GLENFIELD 
STARCH, they are respectfully solicited to give ita 
trial, and carefully follow out the directions printed on 
every package, and if this is done, they will say, like the 
Quecn’s Laandress, it is the finest STARCH they ever 
used. When you ask for GLENFIELD STARCH, see 
that you get it, as inferior kinds are often substituted 
for ithe sake of extra profit, Beware therefore o 
purious imitations. 


Post free, Six Stamps. 
EALTH AND ITS ATTAINMENT. 
ADDRESSED TO INVALIDS 
Suffering from Consumption, Indigestion, Depression of 
Spirits, Confusion, Blushing, Groundless Fears, Liver 
and Stomach Ailments: with simple means for the 
permanent removal thereof. 
C, HARRISON, 11, Charlotte-street, Bloomsbury, 
London, H.C. 


HE ENAMEL of the TEETH.—By using 
Cracroft?s Areca Nat Tooth Paste, this Delicate 
Coating becomes Sound, White, and Polished as the 
Finest [vory. Sold in Pots, 1s, and 2s. 6d. each, by J: 
Pepper, 237, Tottenham-court-road, London; and all 
Chemists. 


THE LADY DENTIST. 


\ / RS. HARDINGE, 40, New North-road 

Hoxton. Incorrodible Artificial Teeth on gold 
platina, silver, ‘or vulcanite, made aud repaired at less 
charges than men dentists. A tooth, 3s. 6d. ; best, 5s. 5 
set £1 to £10. Painless system. _ Toothache instantly 
cured without extraction. Stopping and scaling, See 
estimonials. , 


Au One er ee 
HOUSE FURNISHING. 


WM. WAL 


Is NO 


CARPETS. 


GUARANTEED 


w SHOWING 


£30,000 worth of Furniture, Carpets, Bedsteads, 


CARPETS. | “vitcs” Bedding, Upholstery, &c., 


EVER OFFERED. Suitable for any class of house, at prices never befor 


C ARPETS e and delivered free to any railway station 


131 to 139; NEWINGTON BUTTS. 


e offered. All goods warranted, packed 


2 
o 
3 


——— 


‘er 
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OLOURED SCRAPS  f FOLDING 
THE BEST EBA SCRE SPSS Denes C SCREENS and AORAP BOOKRecTmamnsnise stock, 
IN ENGLAND A AID ) 


PHILLIPS & G0-, TEA MERCHANTS,|: ie, “Cured es See nS 


list post free, Coloured scraps for children, a set of 100 
different subjects, post free for 2s. 1d, in stamps.—_JOHN 
JHERRARD, 172, Fleet-street, London. 
8, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY, LONDON, E.C. 
TRONG TO FINE BLACK TEA, 1s. 4d., 1s. 6d., 2s. VERY FINE RICH BLACK THA, 2s. 6d 
A Price Current Free, Sugars at Market Prices. 


R. PARIS’S NERVOUS RESTORA-~ 
TIVE LOZENGES, for imparting tone and 
energy to the nervous system, Pleasant to the taste, 

le d all Goods CARRIAGE FREE, by their own Vans, within Eight Miles of No. 8, King 
Site eaieeee ee si send Teas, Coffees, and Spices Carriage Free to any Railway Station or Market Town in 
England if to the value of Forty Shillings or upwards.—PHILLIPS and CO. haye no Agents. 


and possessing highly reanimating properties, they will 
be found an invaluable remedy in all cases of debility, 
nervousness, depression of spirits, trembling of the 
limbs, palpitation of the heart, &c., restoring health, 
strength, and vigour in a few weeks.—Sold in boxes ab 
4s. 6d,,15s., and 323.3 by post 4s. 8d., 15s. 4d., and 358. 
by E. Clever, 63, Oxford-street, London ; and Westma. 
cott, 17, Market-street, Manchester. 


Superfluous Hair Removed in a few minutes, without Injury 
to the Most Delicate Skin. 


Fifteen years trial has proved the efficacy of this preparation for the immediate romoval and de- 
stroying superfluous hair on the face, arms, and neck, without the least pain or injury to the skin. 
Price 3s. 6d. and ds. A sealed packet sent free, with directions for use, to any address, on receipt 
of 6d. extra, money order or stamps. 


Numerous Testimonials can be seen (if required) as to its efficacy. 


HAIR CURLING FLUID. 


Fifteen years’ trial has proved the efficacy of this Fluid as a certain preparation for Curling Ladies 
and Gentlemen’s Hair ; it improves and beautifies the Human Hair, and is natural in its effect, 
price 4s. 6d., 7s. 6d., family bottles, 10s. 6d. 


LUXURIANT HAIR, EYEBROWS, AND WHISKERS, 


Produced na few weeks, by the use of the WELL-KNOWN HAIR PRODUCER, price 7s. 6d. 
and 10s. 6d. sent free, with directions. F 
‘Phe above preparations are prepared solely by JOHN BLAKE, 17, Stafford Street, High Street, 
Peckham, London. 


LOOK TO YOUR TEETH, 

RR. FeRTAZN OC71OVISS; Surgeon- 

Dentist, continues to SUPPLY his celebrated 
ARTIFICIAL THETH, on vulcanised base, at®@ s a tooth 
and £28 10s. aset. These teeth are more natural, comfort. 
able, and durable than any yet produced, and are self 
adhesiye. — 42, Judd-street, near King’s - cross -road 
Euston-square.—Consultation Free. 


TO SING AND SPEAK WELL. 


NEES DOUGHTY’S VOICE 
LOZENGE for the Throat and Weakness of the 
Voice.—These Lozenges strengthen and produce a 
Charming Voice of silvery bell-like clearness, improve 
sustain, and increase the power and compass of th 

Voice, stop its decline, and impart elasticity to the vocal 
chords. Upwards of 5,000 testimonials. The followin rs 
tell their own tale:--CHRISTINE NILSSON writes :—'' I 
find your Lozenges most excellent for the throat and 
voice’? JENNY Linp :—“ I confirm the testimony already 
so general in favour of your Voice Lozenges.” Loutsa 
Pyne :—* 1 have benefitted much from the use of them.’’ 
Mrs. GerMan Reep:—‘‘I find they give an exquisite 
clearness to the voice,’? ARCHBISHOP Manninea :—‘' I 
approve very highly of them.”’ Rry. OHARLES GORDON 
Cuming DUNBAR writes :—“ They certainly give clear. 
ness to the throat and mellowness to the voice.’”? SIR 
Micnaru Costa:—*‘I am glad to give my testimonia 
to their efficacy.’ Hsrr Tuzopork WAcuTEL, Court 
Singer to the King of Prussia, writes, June 4th, 1870 :— 
“Your excellent Lozenges are the best to clear the voice 
and clean the throat from phlegm,” Sold by Chemists, 
in boxes, 6d.,18.,and 2s, 6d., or from MILES DOUGHTY, 
Chemist, 26 and 27, BLACKERIARS-ROAD, Lonpon. Post 
free for 7, 14, or 33 stamps. 


{DE Flavoured Strong BEEF TEA, at 
about 2id. a pint. Ask for LIEBIG COM. 
PANY’S EXTRACT of MEAT, requiring Baron Liebig, 
the Inventor’s, Signature on every jar, being the only 
guarantee of its genuineness, 
Excellent economical stock for soups, sauces, &e. 


NATURE'S PERFECT REMEDY FOR ALL 
KINDS OF WORMS. 


ILLIAMS’S (PONTARDAWE) WORM 
LOZENGES, 
(Prepared fromthe original receipt), 

Have been considered for nearly 20 years by the pro- 
fession and the public generally, the only unfailing 
remedy for expelling Worms from the human system, 
surpassing by far all the once celebrated Indian and 
African remedies, and there is nothing on medical 
record to compare with the effects of WILLIAMS’S 
(PONTARDAWE) WORM LOZENGES on Worms, as 
testified by thousands of testimonials: They also 
strengthen the system and purify the blood, which make 
them invaluable in fevers, relaxation of the bowels, con- 
vulsions, and measles, Being prepared from plants 
innocent to the most delicate child, they can be 

administered with perfect safety to children of all ages. 
The following symptoms vary according to the kinds 
of Worms and the train of evils caused by them:— 
Variable appetite, foetid breath, acid eructation, pains in 
the stomach and head, grinding of teeth during sleep, 
picking of the nose, paleness of the countenance, hard- 
ness and fulness of the belly,slimy stool, with occasional 
griping pains, more particulary about the navel, short 
dry cough, and emacation of the body, often: mistaken 
for decline, slow fever and irregular pulse, sometimes 


Electro-Plate and Cutlery for Table use, all through alike, 


with a strong coating of Pure Silver. 


Table Forks and Spoons full size, 24s, per doz. Second size, 16s. 6d. per doz. Tea Spoons, 9s. 6d 
per doz. White Handle Dinner Knives, 12s. per doz. Second Size, 93. Gd. per doz. Carvers, 
4s. 6d. pair. Tea and, Coffee Services, 353. set. Fish Eating Knives, 35s. doz., in Box. Cruet 
Stands, 10s. 6d. Biscuit Boxes, 10s. 6d. Egg-stands, 15s. Toastracks, 5s. Plated Dessert 
Knives and Forks, 35s., dozen pair, in Box. Liquor Stands, 25s. Entree Dishes (form 8) 4l. 4s. 
Revolving Bacon Dishes, 55s. Butter Dishes, 5s. 

OLD SILVER BOUGHT OR TAKEN IN EXCHANGE. 


SEWING MACHINES. 


DAVIS and Co.’s return of sales exceeds any of the “existing companies, they 
e haying the largest manufactory in England, and make every description, offering 


INSTRUCTION FREE: 
ONE MONTH’S FREE TRIAL AT HOME. WEEKLY PAYMENTS. 
THREE YEARS’ GUARANTEE: 


MACHINES BY OTHER MAKERS TAKEN IN EXCHANGE. 
A LARGE AND VARIED STOCK TO SELECT FROM. 
& 8. 
DAVIS'S SUPERIOR CIRCULAR-FEED MACHINES... from 6 0 
GANCABHIRE loiccge is et eee” ede ove 


10 Re re a often causing sudden death, and heat 

oes ” J and itching about the anus, which often causes them to 

EXCELSIORS . nee ee ees (ispactesmpeueess » 3 3 be mistaken for piles. : 2 
WHEELER AND WILSON’S ees apis Fhe ats 93, 3210 Sold at 134d., and 2s. 2d. per box, by most Chemists 
ela 8 iy f= Ree nee ere yo eS he rts » ~4 0 by post for 14 or 34 stamps, from the sole manufacturer, 
a i Boa +5 yj rrr) tt x sie 12 34) ” 315 JOHN DAVIBS, CHEMIST, SWANSEA, 
more foi te ee ee ee ee CE Naa 2 DalO Cautios.—None are genuine unless they bear the In 
a ae iS) vee ass bet xt *: ae er, bee 55 3 10 yentor’s Signature on the Wrapper around each box 
birt sab Ee ei IAPS po So a EEE ESTP ” : : and the words, pasa me s Worm Lozenges’? on the 
HAND MACHINES ... Si - He 9 ie ‘2 170 Government stamp. Full directions with each box. 

THE ONLY HOUSE IN THE TRADE THAT SUPPLY EVERY DESCRIPTION ON EASY ADIES.—Have you any stains on your table 

TERMS. 


linen or other white fabrics? If so, get a bottle 
of C. VIEL’S PATENT STAIN-REMOVING FLUID. 
Sold at the oilshops, iu bottles, 6d., 1s., aud 1s, 64.— 
Depot, 162, Pentonville-road, King’s-cross. 


+3 eolebrated PERIOD MACHINE, for Dressmakers and Domestic Work, with all accessories, only £5 10s. 
DAVIS'S Repairs by skilled’mechanics. Castings and fittings for the trade. ; 


§, DAVIS and Co., Period, House, Borough (near St. George’s Church), and 8, 
Hackney-road, London. 


mE et 


THE WOUSEKEEPER’S FRIEND. 


BARN’S POLISH. 


By Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent. 
This Polish is strongly recommended to the public as being the best ever yet manufactured for 
effectually cleaning and polishing Plate and Glass of every description, no matter how greasy, 
from deposits of gas, &c., &e. : 
®By the use of this Paste 75 per cent. of labour, time, and expense will be saved, and it produces 
a far clearer appearance than other articles in use. 


Sold in Tin Boxes at 6d. and 1s. wholesale and retail, at the Manufactory of 


H. YARROW, 1, Brougham Road, Queen’s Road, Dalston, London, E. 


6 


CoMALINE KestrorEr for Grey Hair, 
&c., 28. 6d. and 5s., enlarged sizes 
Quality, quantity, and price unrivalled 
No Pxrrson who has once used Coma- 
line Gloss will be afterwards satisfied 
with pomades, hair creams, or washes 
For Grux Harr, &c., Comaline Re- 
storer is absolutely certain, and, unlike 
others,it causes the hair to curl perfectly 
CoMALINE in new patterned stoppered 
bottles, neat, convenient, and much 
larger and cheaper than all rivals 
Ix ALL RESPECTS Comaline Re 
for Grey Hair, &c., is at Teast ore 
cheaper than any rival articles f 
ComALINE Restorer for Grey Hair 
Baldness, &c. Safe to use, certain to 
act. Curley and Co., limited. 
CoMALINE ReEstoreR for grey, thin, 
weak, faling or fading hair, baldness 
and dandriff. Sold by chemists. 
BALDNEss PREVENTED and fallen har 
renewed with greatly incrreased luxui- 
ance by the ue of Comaline Restorer. 


LEY AND CO 
CELEBRATED 
OMALINE. 


UR 
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MOCKETT & C05 
SEWING MACHINE DEPOTS: 
214, CAMBERWELL-ROAD. 
58, Newinaton Burts. 


Machines of all systems by the best makers, Hand and 
Treadle. Adapted for plain and ornamental work. 

The “BELGRAVIA,” Wheeler and Wilson, Howe, 
Thomas, and other systems. Little Wanzer, Weir, 
Princess of Wales, Little Stranger, &c. 

Monthly instalments accepted. Machines exchanged 
ar.d repaired. Trial allowed. 

WASHING and WRINGING MACHINES. 
Instruction gratis at Purchaser’s Residence. 


Just published, price 2s. 6d. 
N the CURABILITY of CANCER. 
and its (Painless) Medical Treatment without 
Snrcical Operation ; Enlarged by an account of the Curez 
effected in England. 
By Dr. G. VON SCHMITT, 
London: Wyman and Sons, 74, Great Queen-street, 
W.C 


JFOULKES > CEMENT will unite any 

Material, from Glass and Leather to Wood and 
Iron, and the articles joined bear washing in boiling 
water. It combines transparency with unequalled 
strength and freedom from unpleasant odour, admits of 
great neatness, and is of easy application. A few of the 
uses to which it may be applied: The repair of every de- 
scription of Household Glasses and Earthenware, Glass 
Shades, Chimney Ornaments, pieces of Veneer, the Bind. 
ing of Books, Chippings of Furniture, Picture Frames, 
Mounting of Prints, Marble and Alabaster Goods, Fossils, 
Ornaments in Ivory and Bone, Vases and Pendants, 
Costly wares, Ancient and Modern, that cannot be re- 
placed, may, with this cement, be renewed, however 
much brokea. 

In bottles, at 1s. Sold by all respectable Chemists and 
Patent Medicine Vendors, and prepared only by the Sole 
Inventor, 

W. J. FOULKES, Operative Chemist, Birkenhead. 


FOR 
THE SEWING-MACHINI AND THE FINGER. 
Manufactured solely by JOSEPH. GILLOTT, Metallic 
Pen Maker to the Queen, Victoria Works, Graham-street, 
Birmingham Drawings and particulars forwarded on 
application, 


COMFORT IN THE WEAR OF GLOVES, 
HE PATENT “SOLITAIRE” GLOVE 


CLASPS.—By these useful and ornamental new 
fasteners the glove is more 
readily fastened and unfas- 
tened than the ordinary 
methods. They prevent ur- 
due stretch, and are the 
desideratum for gloves 
being too small cr tight at 
thin wrist, at which point 
they form an elegant and 
most appropriate ornament. 

A sample sent on receipt of thirteen stamps by the 
patentee,D, A. COOPER, Goldsmith, 20, The Cross, \Vor- 
cester. 

N.B.—Prices : In gilt, 1s. and 1s. 6d. 5 enamels, 2s., 
2s, 6d.,and 3s.; silver, plain, 3s. 6d.; ditto engraved, 43. ; 
ditto, with enamels, 5s. ; gold fronts, 10s.; all gold, 
128. 6d, to 25s.; ditto, with jewels, £2 2s. to £10 10s. the 
pair. 
ee 

YE! DYE!! DYE!!! Any one can use 
them. A sixpenny bottle of Magexta or Violet 
will dye 20 yards of Ribbon in ten minutes. Ask for 


JUDSON’S SIMPLE DYES, 


Back. 


Magenta Green Canary Purple Mauve 
Orange Cerise SBlue Violet Crimson 
Black Pink Scarlet Brown | Layender 


Price Sixpence per bottle. 

These Dyes will be found useful for Dyeing articles of 
Woollen or Silk manufacture; also, Feathers, Fibres, 
Grasses, Seaweed, Ivory, Bone, Wood, Willow, Shavings, 
Paper; for tinting Photographs, and for Tlumating. 
May be had of Chemists. 


CHEAP 8)LKS. 

ICH Black and Coloured Glaces and Greco 
Grains, 20 inch, from Is. 11}d_, 24 inch ditto from 
2s. 113d. to 88. 1d. DRESS SATINS in black, white, 
and. all leading colours, from 1s. 44d, 20 inch rich 
ditto, 1s. 114d., 2s. 43d., 2s. 114d. All 50 per cent. 
uuder value. Patterns free, S, LEWIS and Co., 
Whoiesale and Retail Silk Mercers, Holborn Bars, and 

Castle-street, Holborn. 


LADIES HATS. 
Mi *. J. 8. HARMAN, of 87, New Bond. 


street, begs to announce that he has Opencd 
his New Premises, No. 95, New Bond-street,witha choice 
assortment of Ladies’ Promenade and Riding Hats, and 
respectfully solicits an early inspection of his new and 


varied stock. 
J, S. HARMAN, 95, New Bond-street. 


JUVENILE HAT WAREHOUSE. 
RB. J. S. HARMAN, of 87, New Bond- 

street, begs to inform the Nobility and Gentry 
that he has opened his Juvenile Department, at No. 9%, 
New Bond-street. where will be teund a choice acsort- 
ment of every description of Juvevile Hats and Caps. 
‘An inspection is respectfully solicited. 

J.8. HARMAN, 95, New Bond-street, 


MONSTER CLBARANGIE SAILIE 


During the month of August will be offered for 
Gl PROMPT CASH. 

& A) arge ea lois o this Season’s Stock at an ayerage reduction of 25 per cent., including som 
FANCY DRESSES 
FOULARDS & TUSSORES 
SEA SIDE COSTUMES 
WALKING COSTUMES 
COSTUMES FOR TRAVELLING 
NEW POLONAISES JAPANESE SILKS 
CHEAP GRENADINES TRAVELLING CLOAKS, &c. 


THHNRY GLAV HEH, 
534, 535, 536, 537, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


ODD LENGTHS: 


Large cheap lot of odd Dress lengths of Silks, Satins, Mixed Fabrics, Reps, Alpacas, Poplins, 
Bee De ote een els ap eet: Towellings, Dusters, Sheetings, Hollands, Calicos, Long 
Sloths, Carpets, Woollens, Tweeds, &e. in lengths of 8 to 20 yards each, will all be marked i al 

figures, at a reduction of about one-third. 3 er lL 


O2DED Seg 03T S-. 


_ 800 bundles Ladies and Children’s Underclothing, Stays, and Petticoats. 
250 plain and fancy Washing Skirts, white and various colours 2/11 to 6/11 each. 
400 Parasols and Sunshades. 


HENRY GLAVWE, 
NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON WC. 


GOOD NEWS FOR THE DEAF! 
ORCHARDS CURE FOR DEAFNESS, 


: : : May be Usep with PERFECT SAFETY. 
Contains nothing which can possibly injure the Ear. Price 134d. per bottle; free, by post for 15 stamps. 

é Gratirying Cure.—Thomas Lockyer says :—‘f About three months ago I was so def that I could not hear St. 
Thomas’ bells (a very powerful peal) as I walked threugh the churchyard, and as to going to church it was no 
eood at all, for I could not hear a word, After using two bottles of ‘Orchard’s Cure for Deafness’ I was quite 
restored, and last Sunday heard every word at church,—Salisbury, June 27, 1870.” 

Many other Testimonials have been received. 
Prepared by E. J. ORCHARD, CHEMIST, SALISBURY. 
Any Chemist not having it in stock will procure it withont difficulty from the London Wholesale Agents, Barclay 
Edwards, Sutton, and Sanger, : 


FRENCH CAMBRICS 
CHINA BATISTE 
LAWNS & PIQUES 
BLACK SILKS 
COLOURED SILKS 


5384 535, 536 


OME SI 
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RIMMEL’S CHOICE PERFUMERY AND ELEGANT NOVELTIES. 

THLANG-IHLANG, VANDA, HENNA, JOCKEY CLUB, VIOLET, TEA, COFFEE, and oth 
___ sweet perfumes, from 2s. 6d,; three in a pretty box for 7s, 

RIMMEL’S GLYCERINE SOAP, 6d. and 1s. Pellucid do, 1s. 

RIMMEL’S far-famed TOILET VINEGAR, Is., 25, 6d., and 5s. Violet Water, 3s. 6d. Tvuil.t 

RIMMEL 3 AOU AGENTS fragrant, 2s. 6d. 

IMMEL’S ADENTINE, for whitening the Teeth and sweetening the Breath, 2s. 6d 
RIMMEL’S: STIMULUS for promoting the growth of the hair, 2s. 6d. : ; 
ee ACRE Rees es HAL, for softening the hands, 6d. 

oles PERL! ,a perfectly innocuous white, in packets l1s., 
RIMMEVW’S HEBE BLOOM, for improving the complexion in SN pe el 


BIMMEL’S VELVET) : 1 
en eR ee Toilet Powder, imparting to the skin a, dazzling whiteness 


RIMML’S NEW REVERSIBLE PERFUME FOUNTAINS (Storer’s Patent) can be k 

: a kept 

laying perpetually, are the most ingeniow d si Y iss i bas 
Pee pon He s and simple ever devised. Price from £2 15s, 


EUGENE RIMMEL, 

PERFUMER TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES, 
96, Strand; 128, Regent-street; and 24, Cornhill, London. 76, King’s-road, 
Brighton, 17, Boulevard des Italiens, Paris. 
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IN GRAPE M URNING 

ONE FOLD of KAY & RICHARDSON'S 
NEW PATENT ALBERT CRAPE 

IS AS THICK as FOLDS of the old make. 


Sear, eee 
a 


Resi aD ee NT 


aa GEORGE REES 
WS, eet OY ‘ IS THE bie bs HOUSE FOR 
““seS* Chromos, Engraviugs, and Cleographs, 
5 FROM THE MOST CELEBRATED MASTERS. 
41, 42, and 43, RUSSELL STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 


(Opposite Drury Lane Theatre). 


PURE VEGETABLE CHARCOAL, 


By its action in absorbing all impure gases in the Stomach and Bowels, is found to give speedy 
relief in all cases of 


INDIGESTION, ACIDITY, GOUT, FLATULENCY, IMPURE BREATH, BILE, &c. 
BRAGG'S FINELY LEVIGATED CHARCOAL, 
As prepared for hiscelebrated Biscuits. 
Sold in Bottles, 2s. and 4s. 6d. each, by the Manufacturer, J. L. BRAGG, 2, Wigmore- 
street, Cavendish-square, London, W., and all Chemists. 


Printed (for the Proprietor) by James Wexcu, 6, St. Clement’s Inn Passage, Strand, London, W.C. 
Published by the Proprictor, Tuomas Satu, at 2 & 3, Shoe Lane, Fleet Street, London, E.C., 
where all communications are requested to be sent.—Aug. 31, 1872. 
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PARKINS &.GO 


PORTRATI ALBUMS OF THE NEW MAKE, 


Will last for Years, from 5s. 6d. 


WRITING CASES of every kind (a choice of 1,000). 
DRESSING BAGS ror LADIES & GENTLEMEN, FITTED, FROM 30s. 
DRESSING CASES from 15s. to £10. 
LADIES’ SILVER MOUNTED DRESSING CASES, 9 GUINEAS. 


DESPATCH BOXES, fitted, 21s. 
‘P98 ‘SOT “Po ‘sz “SQ ‘SLUUSVA F SHXOT WUOM 


Elegant ENVELOPE CASES, 18s. DESPATCH BOXES, 21s. to 5 Guineas. 
Ditto, BLOTTING BOOKS, 10s. 6d. PURSES, 1s. to 40s. FANS. 

TEA CADDIES, 10s. 6d. to 3 Guineas, SCENT CASES of 2 and 4 Bottles. 
Elegant RETICULES, 10s. 6d. OPERA GLASSES, 7s. 6d. to 3 Guineas. 
GLOVE BOXES, 8s. 6d., 12s. 6d. SMELLING BOTTLES, 2s. 6d. to 30s. 
SCRAP BOOKS and ALBUMS. JEWEL CASES. 

CARD TRAYS, in China, &c., 10s. 6d. LIQUEUR Ditto. 

CARD CASES. CIGAR CASES. TRINKET BOXES. 

INKSTANDS, Mounted, 7s. 6d. FLASKS. 

BOOK SLIDES, Mounted, 5s. 6d. ARTICLES IN PEARL. 

WORK BOXES, 7s. 6d. to 2 Guineas. POSTAGE SCALES. 

WORK BASKETS, ds. 6d., 8s., 9s. 6d. LADIES’ HAND BAGS, ds. 9d., 7s. 9d., 10s. 6d. 
STATIONERY CABINETS, 2ls. PORTABLE WRITING CASES. 


THOUSANDS OF GIFTS AT ONE GUINEA & AT HALF A GUINEA EACH. 


PARKINS & GOTTOS 


WRITING PAPERS AND ENVELOPES. 


No Charge made for Plain Stamping. Parties can bring their own Dies. 


Packet of 120 Sheets of Note Paper.. Os. 6d. | 250 Useful Envelopes .............. Os. 9d. 
” 9 Thick ,, .. 1s. Od. | 1000 Extra Large Envelopes.......... 48. 6d. 
MONOGRAM DIES.—2 Letter Monogram Die, engraved for 7s. 6d.; 3 Letter do., 10s. Sketches on application. 
CRESTS, ARMS, AND ADDRESS DIES, CUT AT HALF THE USUAL CHARGES. 


Return Thanks. At-home Notes. Invitations. Dessert, Bouquet, and Fancy Dish Papers, 
PLATE ENGRAVED AND 100 VISITING CARDS PRINTED FOR 4s. 


P. & G.’8 STRAW WRITING PAPER ONLY THREE SHILLINGS PER REAM. 


15s., 18s., 21s., 30s., 40s., and 60s. the Set, with 

CRO OUET Book of males: A Avatienta full size set for 30s. 
" The Club boxwood set (the best that can be 

made), 60s, All Croquet sent carriage paid to any Railway Station in 


England on prepayment. A choice of 700 sets. 


| CRICKET BATS, BALLS, &c. 
OUTDOOR GAMES OF EVERY HIND. 


PORTABLE WRITING CASES, 4s. 6d., 6s. 6d., and 10s. 6d. 
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Presented with this Part, a 


DESIGN FOR A COLLAR AND SLEEVES IN GREEK LACE. 
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ILLUSTRATED. 
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Cloured Designs. 


NEWEST FASHIONS. Household Beonomy 
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FANCY WORK. NOVELS. 
PATTERNS. AMUSING SCRAPS. 


Hew Ausic, THE DRAMA, &c. 
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OFFICH, 3, SHOK LANE, FLEET STREET LONDON. 
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"UN BREAKABLE 
CORSET = BUSK 
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THOMSON'S NOVELTIES for the AUTUMN are ready, 


